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A Prayer at the New Year 
By William Merrell Vories 


O I grow more like thee, my Master,—more 
With zeal like thine for selfless service fired? 
Unmindful of reward or blame ; unhired ; 

Spending myself for those neglected poor 
Whom thou, beside the Galilean shore, 
Didst seek to save,—unsought for, undesired ; 
Hands soiled with labor ; feet with toiling tired ; 
Foll’wing the Way that thou hast trod before ? 


Or doth thine image in my soul grow dim, 
My heart to more of pride and mammon yield ? 
My timid service in thy harvest field 

Proclaim, like Peter’s words, “I know not him ” ? 


O Lord and Master, through the coming year, 
Wean me away from selfishness and fear! 


“ Hacuiman, Omi, JAPAN. 


Willing to Go Unpaid 

No one is more miserable than the person who 
alwzys wants to be thanked, It is well to be doing 
things constantly for others, but such service is 
‘tainted and well-nigh ruined by selfishness when it is 
accompanied by an alert and unhindered quest for 
gratitude. Nothing destroys the graciousness of our 
love and our life more surely than our making it evi- 
dent that we look for thanks. And nothing adds 
more to the beauty of a service than the entire absence 
of any desire for thanks. This is not easily accom- 
plished. The desire for thanks is strong in most of 
us. Perhaps the Devil keeps it there.in order to nul- 
lify, as much as he can, the effectiveness of our serv- 
ice for others. But we can outdo him, if we will, by 
resolutely setting ourselves against this destroyer of 
our highest usefulness. When we have rendered a 
genuine service of unselfishness, let us not concern 
ourselves as to even knowing whether the one for 
whom we did it is thinking about us at all. Wemust 
not try to be thanked ; we must not want to be 
thanked. We must turn squarely away from the 
whole idea of gratitude-getting, —and the best way to 
do this is to busy ourselves over some new service for 
some one else. If thanks ever come our way, let us 




















‘ look on this as an undeserved evidence of God's love, 


not as payment for value given. 
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The Challenge . 


There is no hardship ahead of us in life that may 
not be made easier by our doing the hard thing of 
to-day with unflinching faithfulness. And every 
hardship that lies ahead will be the harder to meet 
by any failure of ours in to-day’s test. This day's 
testing and trial is sure to be severe. It probably 
seems unfairly so. It may be the hardest we have 
ever yet known, It is sure to seem dull, and unat- 
tractive, and utterly lacking in those elements of pic- 
turesqueness or heroism or adventure that seem to 
mark the achievements of the world’s great victors. 
But that is what makes it hard to the point of being 
worth while. And here is another reason for taking 
up.its challenge manfully : ‘‘ For this commandment 
which I command thee this day, it is not too hard for 
thee, neither is it far off." How we ought to rejoice 
that there is something close at hand that is big 
enough to test us but not big enough to break us ! 


xx 
Activity Not a Power-Supply 


None of us doubts that time spent apart with 
God is a secret of power and efficiency. If this is so, 
then we have no choice but to take time for this duty, 
Nothing can replace it. All the exercise and ‘‘ Chris- 
tian service’’ in the world are of little value without it. 
Yet many a man tries to excuse himself from the 
privilege of drawing close to God and letting God 
speak directly to him, by saying that he is,one of the 
‘«workers,’’ and that he has never been able to spend 
much time in prayer. Such a one has yet to learn 
the lesson that he can do more for God in less time 
than he is now giving to his work for God if he will take 


The Efficiency 


N THE matter of doubt there are commonly two 
opinions. It is praised as the highest of virtues ; 
it is decried as the worst of vices. It is exalted 

as the beginning of wisdom ; it is abused as the end 
of certain knowledge. Over its gateway some would 
erect the inscription, ‘‘Advance thus into larger 
truth’’; others would post the warning, ‘‘Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here.’’ ‘‘He that doubteth,’’ 
says an early preacher, ‘‘is like the surge of the sea 
driven by the wind and tossed. For let not that man 
think that he shall receive anything of the Lord; a 
double-minded man, unstable in all his ways.’’ 
And a later poet says, ‘‘There lives more faith in 
honest doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 
Are both right? 

A doubt is a challenge: the challenge ought to be 
turned upon itself: ‘*Who are you?’’ A doubt isa 
question : the question ought to be asked of its own 
soul; ‘‘Whaf doest thou here, Elijah?’’ 

In any man’s mind doubts spring up thick as weeds 


in a garden and various as sins in acity. And like 
weeds and sins they claim the whole place ; they fight 
with faith for standing room. ‘‘I believe,’’ cried the 


agonized father of the boy whom Jesus healed at 
Czesarea Philippi; ‘‘help thou mine unbelief.’ Some 
kinds of doubt are themselves as beneficent as faith. 
But the honesty of any particular doubt must first 
of all be established. Honesty is sincerity, integrity, 
mental and moral soundness, intellectual and spiritual 
health. And doubt, often enough, is mere disease, a 
hidden and secret sickness that_uncleanly preys upon 
the sources of life. Honesty hates all shams and 
hypocrisies ; and doubt often enough is found among 
the Pharisees, prating upon the street corners that it 


time from his work to be alone with God. The spiritual 
life grows strong, it is true, through exercise ; but 
there is no exercise so disciplinary and fruitful as the 
exercise of prayer, One of the most active and 
statesmanlike organizers of Christian effort in our 
generation shows a cause of his power, and _safe- 
guards himself against this very failure by recognizing 
his own danger of it, when he voices the prayer 
‘*that the tremendous pressure of work which has 
come upon me after a year’s absence may be held 
back from submerging the claims of my spiritual 
life.’’ Merely going through the motions of great activ- 
ity for Christ will not create and supply power for any 
follower of Christ who refuses to replenish his life at 
the source of power. 


Drawn Together: Why? 

There is always a reason for any liking that results 
in intimacy between two human beings. The reason 
is either a worthy or an unworthy one. | Perhaps the 
most notorious case on record ‘was that of the inti- 
macy of Herod and Pontius Pilate. Their common 
interest was their effort to shirk responsibility for de- 
ciding the case of Jesus Christ. After the prisoner 
had been sent back and forth between them, mocked 
and in gorgeous apparel, ‘‘ Herod and Pilate became 
friends with each other that very day : for before they 
were at enmity between themselves.'’ What a rec- 
onciliation ! No great good was likely to result from 
such a ‘‘friendship.’’ No good ever comes from an 
intimacy that is merely the drawing together of the 
unworthy side of two persons, We have plenty of op- 
portunities and temptations for the forming of such 
intimacies. We suffer, and others suffer with us, every 
time we respond to such an opportunity. Our reasons 
for the making of new acquaintances ought always 
to be such that we can look confidently to Christ 
for his blessing upon the relationship. 


Test for Doubt 


may be seen of men ; clamoring and using vain repe- 
titions like the heathen, that it may be heard for its 
much speaking. 

Doubt is an attitude of mind. Often enough it is 
only a pose. It looks big to doubt, and some people 
think the skeptic’s act is the most popular in the 
world and surest of sustained applause. To doubt 
seems to be to show a ready superiority, a riper judg- 
ment, a cultured independence of the common herd 
of easily believing and too trustful average mortals. 

Every doubt, therefore, needs to be challenged. Is 
it itself a challenge,—or only a syspicion? Is it one’s 
better nature, facing facts fairly and fearlessly, or 
one’s very worst nature rejecting unwelcome truth? 
Is it the open mind receiving visitors courteously 
and with kindness, or the tight-closed mind, refusing 
to admit what it does not like? Is it slow-thinking 
Thomas, or Judas Iscariot, established in treachery? 

A doubt is a habit of thinking. But perhaps it is 
just the habit of saying ‘‘ No,’’ the way some mothers 
treat their children. A doubt may be purely negative 
and nugatory, vetoing every new proposal, obstructing 
every new possibility,—like the Irishman, who when 
asked to declare his party politics replied that he was 
‘‘agin the government.”’ 

A doubt is a reasonable and conservative caution 
in the presence of the unknown, like a horse balking 
at a new bridge. But it may be only an unreasonable 
and unreasoning fear, like a boy's dread of the dark. 
Some men, undetermined in religion, like to ‘call 
themselves agnostics when plain speech. would call 
them cowards. . Other men, very much determined 
in religion, like to consider themselves evangelistic 
and conservative when in reality they are simply 
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scared of new and unfamiliar discovery ; ‘‘as if*’ —as 
Dean Hodges puts it—‘‘they were nervously afraid 
God might let something happén to the truth.”’ 

A doubt is a laudable deliberation at the parting of 
unposted ways. But sometimes it is mere hesitation 
at any way, and sheer dislike of going on. It may 
be nothing but Jaziness or trepidation, a mental or 
moral inertia that skulks behind the easy defense ot 
uncertainty, a constitutional aptitude for the line of 
least resistance. You are not absolutely sure of the 
right road ; therefore the sensible thing to do is to lie 
down and go to sleep under the trees. Your honest 
doubter behaves quite differently. 

It ought to be as easy to distinguish between right 
and wrong ways of doubting when you think, as be- 
tween right and wrong ways of holding the body when 
you stand. Mental curvature of the spine ought to 
be as possible of detection as the physical variety of 
the same ailment. It is one thing to say, ‘1 don't 
know,’’ and quite another to say, ‘‘1 won't know,”’ 
It is one thing to be constitutionally short-sighted, 
so that you fail to recognize your friends when they 
meet you on the street; it is quite another thing to 
look the other way intentionally as they pass. Honest 
doubt is a limitation of vision ; dishonest doubt is a 
perversion of the heart. 

Honest doubt is an active, eager, living thing, ag- 
gressive, not merely defensiye ; positive, not merely 
negative ; helping to hunt out the truth, not merely 
waiting passively for the evidence to be brought in. 
It has no time to hesitate, to palter, to malinger ; it is 
too busy getting at the facts, sorting and arranging, 
weighirig and discriminating, deciding and acting. 

Honest doubt, like honest faith? stands up well un- 
der the efficiency test. It demands no other, ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Doubts, as well as 
beliefs, should be judged by their works.. ‘If a 
brother or sister be naked and in lack of daily food, 
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and one of you say unto them, Go in peace, be ye 
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two considerations. First, there is no h to be 


warmed and filled; and yet ye give them not those found in ourselves, because we have wrecked and lost 


things needful to the body; what doth it profit? Even 
so faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself.’’ 

Apply the same test to doubt: ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them."* Have your doubts been a help 
to you, ora harm? Have they given your soul inspi- 
ration and life to grow by, or has it been with you 
‘‘As when a hungry man dreameth, and, behold he 
eateth ; but he awaketh, and his soul is empty !’’ 
Have eyes doubts stimulated and invigorated and 
purified all your habits of thought and life, like the 
incentive of a fine mountain air ; or have they tainted 
your whole mind, like a soft apple in a barrel? 

‘*O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?"’ 
What have your doubts done for you? Have they made 
your character stronger, your spirit sweeter, your life 
more effective, or have they left you suspicious, cyn- 
ical and negative in your conduct, unhelpful to your 
friends, practically useless in your little corner of the 
world? What have your doubts done for you? 

The outcome of a reasonable doubt is a yet more 
reasonable faith. Christ did not judge Peter harshly 
for being afraid when he looked at the tempest of 
waves, ‘‘ Immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand, 
and took hold of him.’’ And Peter’s faith grew. 

Any doubts that are worth while lead in the end to 
a larger faith, They are part of the stepping-stones 
of our dead selves by which we rise to higher things. 
Only let us use the stepping-stones wisely ; let us see 
to it that we do rise; let us apply to our doubts as rigor- 
ously as to any other part of life that most popular 
and worthy of modern criteria, the efficiency test. 

Then can we say with the father of the boy of 
Czesarea Philippi, ‘‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.’’ Then out of any difficulty can we cry as 
confidently as Peter out of the storm on Galilee, 
‘*Lord, save me.”’ 





* . 
The Sunday-Reading Question 
People found Sabbath-day questions difficult to 
settle in Christ’ s time, and the difficulty has not lessened 
to-day. For we are given’énly the broadest sort of 
principles in the Bible as the basis of our Sabbath 
observance, and the interpretation and application of 
these principles cannot and ought not to be formulated 
in any one set of rules binding upon all. 
An earnest Christian mother in Tennessee wants to 
know about Sunday-reading in her home. She writes : 
What is your opinion oi reading other than strictly religious 
books, etc., on Sunday? I was brought up very strictly in 
regard to Sabbath observance, —wasn't allowed to swing, play 
with my dolls, visit, walk out, or ride. My girls respect my 
wishes, but say that Sunday is the most boring day they know, 
and I fear Iam bringing them up to dislike, instead of love, 
the Day. ‘They are fond of reading, and if allowed to read on 
Sunday the books I am glad for them to read during the week 
they would be satisfied. Oh, how I long for them to know 
and feel that religion isn't just wot doing things! You might 
say, ''Can't you find some good work to be engaged in Sun- 
day afternoons?'’ But for various reasons that it isn’t neces- 
sary for me to give we always are at home that time, I try to 
teach them that the spirit of our Master must be woven into 
every act of our lives. Why is it right to read religious 
papers and magazines on Sunday, when often their pages are 
full of clippings, stories, etc., from secular literature ? it looks 
all wrong to me. My uncle, who was a most godly, conse- 
crated man, filled his library with the best authors, and al- 
lowed his children to read any book, any day. I am very 
particular about what my girls-read, and try to select books 
that will elevate and uplift.” But | prize and long for develop- 
ment along spiritual limes more than anything else. May God 
direct you in your reply to this letter, for it is, to many anx- 
ious hearts, a serious question. 


When Sunday reading is limited to strictly religious 
literature, this is with the sincere desire that every- 
thing we do on the Lord’s Day shall, so far as we 
can control it, be of such close connection with 
our relationship to God that it shall directly help to 
strengthen that relationship. This is an admirable 
and proper standard to set for our Sunday reading. 
And in view of the limitless wealth of religious litera- 
ture that makes for the enriching of life, and of which 
we can hope to read only a tiny fraction at the best, 
it would seem to be a very reasonable decision for one 
to make, that he will devote his Sunday reading-time 
to religious matter. 

Is it not wiser to seek to lead young people to 
make this choice for themselves as a result of their 
consecration to God's service, if it then approves itself 
to them as their best course, than to lay it upon them 
as the imperative and only right thing for Sunday? 
Exclusively religious reading on Sunday is mare likely 
to be a result of one’s consecration to God than a 


cause of it, and if. forced upon people it may.act, as 
just the opposite of a help in the right direction. 

This mother touches the heart of the whole matter 
when. she says that: religion is not ‘‘just not .doing 
things.’’ Therefore the religious life of others is not 
helped, and often it is hindered, vy an insistence upon 
their ‘‘not doing things,’’-—especially when the right 
or wrong of those things is fairly debatable... With 
younger children, many a mother has found a genu- 
ine Godsend in a little book entitled ‘‘ Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoons for the Children,’’2 which describes 
scores of bright, entertaining, practically tested . plans 
for making Sunday the happiest home-day in the 
week, as worked out and approved by parents in va- 
rious part: of North America and under widely vary- 
ing conditions. The special value of the book is 
that it substitutes ‘‘doing things’’ on Sunday for the 
irksome ‘‘ don't do that’’ that has made Sunday such 
a time of dread in many a Christian household. 


1 To be had of The Sunday School Times Co., at 50-cents. 


x 
Self-Forgetfulness: Is It Reasonable ? 


It is easy to let ourselves be persuaded that, after 
all, there is no such thing as genuine self-forgetfulness, 
or selflessness, in motive and action, and that such a 
thing would not be desirable if it were possible. Be- 
cause of the harmfulness of this line of thinking, it is 
well to face the question fairly, and think it through. 
Such a letter as the following, from a lawyer-friend 
in New York.City, helps us to do this. 


I have read with much care your letter and the enclosures, 
on the place ‘' self*’ should have in one’s life. The beauty of 
the position you advocate appeals strongly to my sentiment, 
but my reason is not yet fully convinced. While I do not re- 
quire that my reason shall be satisfied in all_religious matters, 
because that is impossible, I do like to get at the philosophy 
as far as possible. You make the assertion that self should be 
absolutely forgotten in one’s life. Wéill you not give me as 
much of an explanation of the philosophy as possible? I have 
seen your editorials refer to elt 
desirable qualities. We, apparently, are under obligation to 
provide for our old age, so as not to be dependent upon others. 
‘These would seem to be forms of thought directly for self, 
although it is possible to construe efforts toward these things 
as efforts for others rather than self. Will you not, however, 
write me more fully whether or not you think one should cul- 
tivate self-confidence and self-reliance, and provide for one’s 
old age, and explain the philosophy back of your main posi- 
tion in as far as possible ? 


Christ's clear call to men is to forget self by losing 


themselves in him and in his service. The philos- 
ophy, or reasonableness, of this rests upon at least 


confidence and self-reliance as - 


ourselves through sin. Second, we cannot face in two 


‘directions at once, nor can we serve two masters at 


the’same time. _ If we want to serve Christ, —and this 
is done by serving our fellows in loyalty to his princi- 
ples,—we must face completely toward him, which 
means facing completely away from self. 

Every man who is not content to drift must have an 
objective in life. He may make that objective the 
caring for himself and his own interests, or the caring 

others and their interests. He cannot make the 
two things his objective, for they are in constant, un- 
ceasing conflict. Either self must go, or others must 
go. Christ says, let self go. And experience proves 
the dependableness ot Christ's promise that when one 
has turned completely and forever away from self as 
the objective, Christ fills up that life with a power 
and a joy, a fulness and a satisfaction, that are never 
known to one who seeks self interests. The philoso- 
phy, or reasonableness, here again is plain enough. 
Christ is greater, stronger, better, richer, than any 
man’s self. The man may choose Christ or self, as 
he pleases. If he chooses self, he gets the worst of 
the choice, every time. If he chooses Christ, he gains 
a riches infinitely greater than self. It is in view of 
this that The Sunday School Times prefers such ex- 
pressions as Christ-confidence or God-confidence to 
self-confidence, even though a writer may use the 
term self-confidence with the meaning that one who is 
wholly committed to Christ has a right to count upon 
Christ to supply all the needs of himself. If the 
questionable terms have been used in these columns 
with a favorable sense, it has been done inadvertently. 

It is to be borne in mind that, when once one’s 
whole life is Christ's and one’s whole purpose is to 
serve Christ and fellow-men, there are many duties 
that are properly rendered to self in the carrying out 
of the selfless life-purpose,—yet never for self’s sake 
as the end, but always for the sake of others. We must 
feed ourselves, and clothe ourselves, and care for our 
health, if we would: be able to serve others. It may 
be a duty to provide, while we are able, for our own 
needs of old age, in order that we may be enabled, 
when old, to do as much as possible for others and 
demand as little as possible from them. There is no 
selfishness in any of this, if one through it all lives 
solely to serve Christ and his fellows. 

AS for the Cultivation of self-reliance, ‘that’ term 
suggests the wrong emphasis. It heads exactly the 
wrong way. We ought to cultivate a confidence that 
Christ can and will use us effectively in everything 
that he wants us todo, But that is reliance on Christ, 
not on self. The great weakness of self-reliance at 
its best is that it has its limitations. The great strength 
of Christ-reliance is thatit has no limitations. The most 
superbly self-reliant man in the world would not quite 
dare to claim omnipotence for the self upon which he 
has learned to rely. The weakest follower of Christ 
dares to claim the.backing of omnipotence, —and his 
daring is never disappointed. Napoleon believed in 
self-reliance, and no man ever had more of it. Paul 
believed in Christ-reliance. Paul had no Waterloo. 
Paul’s work still lives ; Napoleon's crumbled. Paul 
was probably counted a self-reliant man, as the world 
viewed him ; but we know.-that the secret of Paul's 
seeming self-reliance was his elimination of self so 
completely that Christ—omnipotence—had full sway in 
him. ‘* When! am weak, then I am strong,’’ was Paul's 
substitute for, and improvement upon, self-reliance. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our God: At the threshold of a new year 
we draw near to thee with profound thankfulness for all 
thy bounties hitherto. We know not what awaits us. 

Thou knowest. ‘Thou art the source and the sum of our life. 
We live in thee. ‘Then whatever befalls, it is well, and we are 
content. ... Father, so fill us with thy life that we shall rise 
above the boundaries of mere days and years, and fly free with 
thee in the higher atmosphere of truth and love and service 
without barrier or pause. We would be like the sun—shining 
by day or night, and leaving it to the little planets whether or 
not to have day and night.... Lord, keep us from forever 
looking at the clock, to see how we get along. We would just 
live—not merely exist, but live ; so full of thee that it will mat- 
ter little to us what year it is, or what continent we are on, or 
even what planet. Suppose we should die—would not that be 
lorious, to be set free from flesh and the slavery of the senses, 
ree to the higher life of the Spirit, with thee? Our souls cry 
out for thee. Sick or well, in prosperity or adversity, in the 
North or in the South, we would be with thee... .. But as we 
count up the months and years, make this new year to us bet- 
ter than any preceding one ; that is, make ws better; all the 
years are good: it is we that are infirm. ... Make us more 
Christly : more useful ; more patient and gentle ; more full of 
the fragrance and pungency of plain goodness. ... And then, 
if.at the end of the year we are still.in this world, let there be 
a wider wake of brightness trailing out behind us, studded with 
other lives that we have helped, in thy. name and power. 
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LESSON FOR JAN, 2 (Matt. 3: 1-12) | 


ESSIAH (mashiah) is a Hebrew word meaning 
*‘anointed.’’ In Greek it is translated by 
Christ (christos), the primary meaning of which 
is also ‘‘anointed."’ In the Old Testament this title 
is applied to the prophet (Psa. 105 ; 15), to the priest 
(Lev. 4: 3, etc.), to the king (1 Sam, 24 : 6, etc.), and 
even to a foreign monarch (Isa. 45:1). In the Psalms 
of Solomon (a Pharisaic composition from about 60 
B.C.) it is for the first time limited to the coming de- 
liverer of Israel. This usage is common in the New 
Testament and in Jewish writings of the same period. 
By the ‘‘ Messianic hope,’ accordingly, we mean the 
expectation of the appearance of a personage who 
bears the name ‘‘anointed,’’ partly because he is 
consecrated by God to his work, and partly because 
he is to be the king of the Jewish nation.. 

Messiah s Origin. The ancient prophets declared 
that Messiah should spring from the family of David 
(Ist. 7:13f; 9:7; 11:1, 10), and this thought was 
often echoed in the Psalms. Micah 5 : 2 connected 
him with Bethlehem. For this reason belief in the 
Davidic descent of Messiah was general at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

Over against this stands another popular Jewish 
conception, based upon an early interpretation of 
Daniel 7 : 13, that Messiah is to descend from heaven, 
hence that he has a heavenly pre-existence. Closely 
connected is the belief that the coming of Messiah is 
to be sudden and mysterious, and that he is to appear 
out of an unexpected quarter ; he comes from the ris- 
ing of the sun, he rises out of the sea, 


** Son of Man” Not Understood 

These ideas appear also in the Gospels. In John 
3: 13 Jesus, with evident allusion to Daniel 7 : 13, 
speaks of himself as ‘‘the Son of man that descended 
out of heaven’’ (comp. 3 : 31 ; 6: 33, 38, 41 f,,50f), 
and in Matthew 26 : 64 he speaks of the Son of man 
coming with the clouds of heaven. A common popu- 
lar objection to his Messiahship is that every one 
knows his origin, while when Messiah comes no one 
knows whence he is (Matt. 13 : 55; John 6: 42; 7: 
27). In the Gospels the name ‘‘Son of man”’ is 
never used by thé Jews as a Messianic title, and in 
John 12:34 the Jews ask, ‘‘Who is this Son of 
man?’’ It is evident that in the time of Christ, 
although this name was known, it had not yet become 
common, This is doubtless the reason why Jesus 
selected it as his favorite designation of himself. It 
was a claim of Messiahship, but not in such a form 
as readily to be understood by his disciples or by the 
populace. He was thus able to avoid being forced 
into playing the Messianic réle that the nation wished 
to assign him. 

Messiah's Character. Isaiah and Micah were pro- 
foundly convinced of the holiness of God. Conse- 
quently in their pictures of the coming deliverer they 
lay great emphasis upon his righteousness (Isa. 9 : 7; 
11 : 3-5; Mic. 5: 10-14). Developing this thought, 
the righteousness of Messiah is a favorite theme of 
early Jewish literature: ‘‘The righteous king, who 
does not trust to horses, or riders, or bows, who does 
not gather gold or silver for war, nor place his hope 
in the day of battle upon a multitude, whose king is 
the Lord, who is pure from sin, who never in his life 
offends against his God.’ The same conception ap- 
pears in the Gospels in the Messianic title «‘ the Holy 
One of God’’ (Mark 1 : 24; Luke 4 : 34; John 6 : 69), 
and in the Book of Acts in the title ‘‘the Just One’’ 
(Acts 3:14; 7:52; 22: 14). 

In the patriarchal constitution of ancient Israel the 
position of a son differed little from that of a slave 
(Gal. 4:1). Hence in the Old Testament ‘‘son”’ is 
often equivalent to ‘‘servant.’’ Thus Ahaz in mak- 
ing his submission to Tiglath Pileset says, ‘+I am thy 
slave and thy son’’ (2 Kings 16:7). For this reason 
the successor of David is called God’s son in 2 Sam- 
uel 7:14; Psalms 2:7; 89:27. In like manner 





Our knowledge of the Messianic hope of the Bon in the time of 
Christ is derived chiefly from the oldest parts of the so-called. Sibyl- 
line Oracles, an Alexandrian Jewish work written about 140 B.C.; .the 
oldest parts of the apocryphal Book of Enoch, a Palestinian — 
apocalypse from the time of the Hasmonean priest-king. John Hyrca- 
nus (135-106 B.C.); the Psalms of Solomon, a Pharisaic composition 
from about 5o B.C. ; a later portion of the Sibylline Oracles dating 
from the reign of Cleopatra (40-30 B.C.); the Alexandrian Jewish 

hilosopher Philo (25 B C.+ 40 h D.); and the New. Testament. 
Post-C ristian Jewish writings, such as the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
IV Ezra, the Targums, and the Talmud, also yield some information. 
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The | Messiah of Jewish Expectation 


By Professor Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D., D.D., rocmerty director of the American School at Jerusalem 


Those who depend wholly upon the New Testament 
for their knowledge of Jewish life in the time of 
Christ miss a wealth of information that is supplied 
by the other Jewish literature of that period. Yet 
such literature is not accessible to most readers of 
the Bible. It is on this account that The Sunday 
~ School Times offers such an article as this from 
the scholarly pen of Dr. Paton, who presents in 
popular form a readable digest of what Jewish 
literature has to say on the current ideas of our 
Lord’s own people concerning the Messiah whom, 
seeing in him, they would not see. 





Jewish writings of the time of Christ apply the name 
‘*Son of God'’ to the Messiah to express his submis- 
sion to the will of God. In the Gospels ‘‘Son of 
God"’ is a frequent Messianic title. 

‘Both Isaiah and Micah perceived that in order to 
carry out God's work of establishing righteousness in 
the earth Messiah must be equipped with supernatural 
powers. His name should be called ‘‘ wondrous coun- 
sellor, godlike hero, enduring father, peaceful prince’’ 
(Isa. 9 : 6). Upon him should rest ‘the spirit of 
Jehovah"’ that was the peculiar possession of the 
prophets, ‘‘the spirit of wisdom and understanding’’ 
that characterized the sages, ‘‘ the spirit of counsel and 
heroism ’’ that animated the judges and kings, and 
‘*the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah"’ 
that belonged to the priests (Isa. 11 : 2). Jewish liter- 
ature pictures the Messiah with inspired and super- 
natural wisdom, righteousness, and strength. Yet in 
spite of these high powers, Messiah is always subor- 
dinated to God. Nowhere in Jewish literature, any 
more than in the Old Testament, is he regarded as 
divine. 

Messiah's Activity. Moses and other prophets of 
the old covenant had appeared with signs and wonders 
to ‘attest the fact that they were sent by God, hence 
the Jews expected that Messiah would first of all be 
a' wonder-worker, The demand which the Jews con- 
stantly made of Jesus was, ‘‘ Show us a Sign.’” When 
Jesus did work miracles, ‘‘All men mused whether 
he were the Christ ’’ (Luke 3 : 15), and asked, ‘* When 
Messiah comes, will he do more miracles than this ?’’ 
(John 7 : 31.) 

David’s Throne to be Filled 

After Messiah had thus demonstrated himself to be 
the expected deliverer, he was to ascend the throne of 
David his father in Jerusalem. The ancient prophets 
already. declared this (Isa. 9 : 7; Mic. 5 : 2; Zech. 9: 
9), and this hope rings again and again through Jew- 
ish: literature of the beginning of the Christian era. 
Similarly in the Gospels all men expect the speedy 
coming of the kingdom 

The ancient prophets had anticipated that, after 
ascending the throne of David, Messiah would pro- 
ceed to break the power of the enemies of*Israel (Isa. 
9:4f.; Micahs5:5f.). At the time of: the birth of 
Jesus the Jews groaned under the yoke of Rome, and 
it was believed that Messiah would break off that 
yoke, With the fall of Rome the sovereignty of the 
world was to pass to the Jews. 

The prophets of the Old Testament predicted a re- 
turn of the exiles who had been scattered by the As- 
syrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, and the Greeks 
(Hos. 3: 5; 11 : 10-11; 14: 4-8; Jer. 31-32; 
Isa. 43; Ezek. 36; Zech. 2:9-11). Hence in the 
time of Christ it was thought that Messiah, after con- 
quering all nations, would bring back to their own 
land the widely-scattered Hebrews. 

The Old Testament spoke also of a raising of dead 
Israelites to life that they might share in the bless- 
ings of the new age (Ezek. 37: 1-14; Isa. 26:19; 
Dan. 12 : 2), comsequently, in some quarters at least, 
it was believed that Messiah would raise the dead. 
Similarly in John 11 : 24 Jesus says, ‘*I am_ the res- 
urrection, and the life,’’ and Martha replies, ‘‘ Yea, 
Lord : I have believed that thon art the Messiah.’’ 

Isaiah and Micah held that Messiah was not only 
to be righteous himself, but that he was to establish 
righteousness in the earth (Isa. 9: 7; 11 : 3-5; Mic. 
5 : 10-14). . This. thought is not lacking from. Jewish 


‘ruch 29: 5-8: 


literature of the time of Christ. Messiah appears as a 
judge seated upon his throne. As a result of his 
activity evil shall disappear from the earth. 

This conception is also frequent in the Gospels. 
‘He shall baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
His fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse 
his threshing-floor.’’ ‘* He shall sit on the throne of 
his glory, and all nations shall be gathered before him 
for judgment "’ (Matt. 3: 11f.; 25: 31 ff.). 

Finaliy, when Messiah has cleansed the earth of 
wickedness, the golden age of peace and blessedness 
shall dawn on earth. The ancient prophets never 
wearied of drawing pictures of that glorious time when 
war should cease, when wild beasts should no longer 
harm, and when the earth should bring forth far more 
abundant harvests. In Jewish literature of the be- 
ginning of the Christian era these ideas receive an 
elaborate and sometimes fantastic development. 
Messiah is to inaugurate the new era with a great 
feast for his people. This idea of a feast echoes also 
through the Gospels (Luke 14:15; Matt. 25 : 10; 
26 : 29). Then comes the new age stretching on into 
the indefinite future, as in the Apocalypse of Ba- 
‘*The earth shall yield her fruit 
ten thoysandfold ; and on one vine there shall be a 
thousand branches, and each branch shall yield a 
thousand clusters, and each cluster shall contain a 
thousand grapes, and each grape shall produce a cor 
of wine. And those who have hungered shall be 
abundantly satisfied ; and, moreover, on every day 
they shall behold miracles, for winds shall go forth 
from Me, to bring with them morning by morning the 
perfume of aromatic fruits, and in the evening clouds 
that drop down a healing dew. And at all times the 
supply of manna shall again fall from above, and they 
shall eat of it in those years, because they have at- 
tained unto the end of the times."’ 

Such in broad outline was the Messianic hope in 
the time of Christ. Jesus recognized himself as the 
Messiah, and at times allowed his disciples to apply 
this title to him (Matt. 16: 16f.; Mark 1: 11; 8 : 29; 
11:10; John 1 : 49), yet at other times he forbade 
men to say that he was the Messiah pc 16 : 20; 
Mark 1 : 25 ; 3: 12), and he resolutely avoided ac- 
cepting the title from the multitude (John 6 : 15). 
This double attitude shows that he partially accepted 
and partially rejected the Messianic ideal of his gen- 
eration. The conception of Messiah as a divinely 
equipped person, transcendent in holiness, he adopted 
as his own. The idea that he should overthrow evil, 
and establish the righteousness of God in the earth 
he also adopted ; but as to the way in which that task 
should be accomplished he differed fundamentally 
from Jewish theology. Not by force of arms, but by 
the peaceful spread of his spirit was the kingdom of 
God to be extended. While accepting the essence of 
the prophetic hope, Jesus resolutely repudiated the 
temporal monarchy as a means of attaining that 
end. 


Jesus Really King, Prophet, and Priest 

Furthermore, Jesus not only idealized the kingly 
hope of the Old Testament, but also combined with 
it the prophetic and the priestly hopes. The doctrine 
of the anointed prophetic ‘‘servant of Jehovah,”’ 
filled with the spirit of God to teach Israel and to be 
a light to the Gentiles, but despised and rejected of 
men, and suffering undeservedly for the sins of the 
nation, that appears in Isaiah 40-55, particularly 
in Isaiah 53, was one of the grandest conceptions of 
the Old Testament ; but it exerted little or no influ- 
ence in the development of Jewish theology. No- 
where in the Old Testament, or in any other 
pre-Christian writings, is the suffering servant identi- 
fied with Messiah. The same is true of the anointed 
priest of Jeremiah 33 : 18-24; Zechariah 3 ; 6.: 9-15. 
He stands in Jewish literature as an isolated figure 
unconnected with Messiah. Jesus, however, recog- 
nized that he was ‘‘ the anointed one,’’ not merely as 
anointed king, but also as anointed prophet and 
anointed priest. He thus ‘* fulfilled’’ the Messianic 
hope of Judaism, not merely by showing the spiritual 
essence of the kingly ideal, but also by combining 
with it the essence of the two other great ideals of the 
old dispensation. 
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‘This narrative is written by one who is supposed 
oie tusenies at the ine of John the Baptist] 

N THIS city of Capernaum, where I am _ now liv- 
ing, there are certain startling reports of wonder- 
ful things that are taking place on the banks of 

the Jordan, near Jericho. These reports are causing 
great excitement in all parts of Judzea, Samaria, and 
Galilee. They are to the effect that the Messiah, or 
his forerunner, has at last appeared, and is even now 
proclaiming his kingdom. 


From everywhere, in this early summer time of the 


fifteenth year of the Emperor Tiberius Cesar, people 
are flocking to him, Our desire is also to see and 
hear him. It does not take long to make up a com- 
pany to go to Jerusalem—the first stage of the jour- 
ney. The Holy City is soon reached, All the talk 
here is upon this one subject. Immense crowds 
throng the temple courts and overflow the streets. 
Men who have been to the Jordan and returned are 
telling what they have seen and heard, and the tell- 
ing of it still further stirs the multitude. The belief 
is abroad that the wonderfui things foretold by Israel's 
prophets are to take place at once, 
It is late in the afternoon when we make our way 
to the house of our relative, Mary the mother of 
Mark, afterward so famous, where we are to bé enter- 
tained, As we are going we hear a great shouting 
behind us. This street, one of the broadest and most 
frequented, is being cleared in no gentle manner. 
We are forced into a side street. Then there sweeps 
by ‘‘a procession, with banners, eagles, trumpets, 
and gilded chariots, but not the pageant of a king of 
Israel—like those which dazzled the streets of Jerusa- 
- Tem in the days of Solomon and King David—but of 
the Roman governor, Pilate. Preceded by a cohort of 
horse, he rides in a gilded war chariot, looking inso- 
lently about and lolling at his ease beneath a silken 
shade of blue silk fringed with gold. The horses are 
snowy white, covered with, silver mail and adorned 
with plumes. He is followed by another body of 
cavalry, chiefly composed of richly attired young 
men."’ As the procession passes the men beside me 
can scarcely restrain the ‘expression of their hatred 
and contempt of the Romans. When, however, the 
last cavalty nya is by, the clamor of denunciation 
and fierce invectiyé breaks out. I never realized be- 
fore how the Roitian yoke galls the Jewish neck. One 
old man who has been most active in his denuncia- 
tion finally lifts up his hands to’ heaven and prays: 
‘¢O Lord, how long, how long wilt thou let this evil 
man and nation.rule over thy chosen people? Come 
speedily, we beseech thee, and break their yoke from 
off our necks !."’ 
That night in our stopping-place a goodly com- 
pany, among whom are Joseph of Arimathza, and 


Lazarus, Mary, and Martha of Bethany, is gathered, 


to talk over the startling message of the prophet by 
the Jordan. Long and earnestly we discuss the past 
hopes and future prospects of Israel. The times are 
evil, yet propitious. Evil, in that the Roman em- 
peror has wholly and openly forsaken all good things. 
His nobles are following him: in his vicious course. 
Pontius Pilate, with his. insolence, cruelties, and 
massacres, is maddening a fanatic people. Herod 
Antipas is an apostate. Caiaphas and Annas, the 
high priests, are a disgrace to their calling. The 
Sadducees openly scoff at a future life. The age is 
propitious, in that all nations are under one rule, the 
Roman; one language, the Greek, is everywhere 
known and spoken ; and one people, the Jewish, is 
everywhere scattered abroad. 

The next morning Iam up very early, having de- 
termined to go at once to the Jordan and to see John 
and to hear him. I have some difficulty in securing 
a horse, so many people are going this way. I joina 
company at St. Stephen’s Gate—to the north of the 
temple enclosure—and we ride up the western side of 
Mount Olivet, bearing to the southeast to go over the 
road on its southern shoulder. When we reach the 
latter place we stop and look back, and down, upon 
Jerusalem. There is a sight long to be remembered. 
The glorious temple, with its magnificent courts of 
marble and gold, is just below us. The huge walls 
of the city, with their many towers, encircle a great 
space filled with houses, shops, and gorgeous palaces. 
‘« Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth is 
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With John the Baptist by the Jordan 


By Henry T. Sell, D.D., Author of “ Bible Study by Books,” Studies in the Life of Christ,” etc. 


narrative so 

that it is hard to realize that Dr. Sell did not see 
for himself all the things he describes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he did see them, or he never could 
have written so compellingly. He lived with these 
persons and events, studied them, talked with them, 
saw them, before he could write this: and that is 
just what every effective teacher must do. 

Dr. Sell is preparing more of these ‘‘ Walks in 
Palestine in the Time of Christ ’’ for readers of the 
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With the People in Galilee - 
With the Disciples at Mt. Hermon 
. With Jesus’ Friends at Jerusalem 





Mount Zion,”’ are the words that rise to my lips as I 
look upon this scene of grandeur. As we have paused, 
many pilgrims for the Jordan have caught up with us. 

We bear northeast to go down the steep, narrow, 
and rocky road to Jericho; It is only about sixteen 
miles distant, but on account of the roughness of the 
way it takes us about seven hours to reach our desti- 
nation, I had never seen this city, and it was a great 
surprise to me as I noted its splendid walls and pal- 
aces. It is surrounded by palm groves and gardens 
of balsam. Round about are fine fields of corn and 
hemp. By the wayside are large, shady sycomore 
trees. This luxuriant vegetation is due to irrigation 
in a hothouse climate. This is the Roman city. The 
ancient Jericho was north of this site. The city is so 
crowded that it is difficult to find a lodging-place. 
Finally we are accommodated in the home of Rabbi 
Jacob, who is in charge of the synagogue here, and 
who is full of information about the wonderful man, 
John, who is creating so much enthusiasm. He tells 
us that he does not stay in one place by the Jordan, 
but moves about in the wilderness of Judza. He is 
now on one side and now on the other side of the 
river, ahd sometimes near and sometimes at some 


distance from.it. He retires at night from the multi-_ 


tude which throng him, into the desert. The best time 
to go, the rabbi declares, is early in the morning: 

We start the next morning. The rabbi is our guide 
and companion. As soon as we reach the limit of the 
irrigated land beyond the city, we are in the ‘‘ Bad 
Lands. of Judza.’” We see abundant evidences of 
volcanic action in frequent masses of lava and bitu- 
men and twisted masses of rock. The surface is here 
and there coated with salt and gypsum. The tem- 
perature is uncomfortably high. A multitude of peo- 
ple, on foot, on horse, mule and camel-back, and of 
all sorts and conditions, are with us on this journey to 
see and hear Israel’s prophet. A strange barren place 
in which to proclaim a new message of hope, yet we 
recali tnat it was just a little way beyond this same river 
that Moses stopped with the children of Israel, in the 
olden time, and proclaimed a new dispensation. Here 
again is a new prophet proclaiming, in God's own 
time, a new gospel. The river that runs in this val- 
ley, called Jordan—‘‘the downcomer’’—is by no 
means a clear stream. It is from sixty to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide, and in this summer time is 
so shrunk that it can be forded in a number of places. 

In the meantime we have been approaching a great 
concourse of people who are gathered near the west 
bank of the river. We are told that the prophet is 
about to speak. Soon we see him ascending a small 
hill. He is tall, noble looking, with the long hair of 
the Nadirite. He has a garment of camel's-hair girt 
about his loins. He makes a gesture for silence, and 
the noises of the multitude are hushed. He does not 
speak loud, but his voice carries far. It has in it the 
qualities of the man so rare who, in conquering him- 
self, has lost none of his fire and force. He declares 
that he is the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
‘« Make ye ready the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight."’ He sets forth the words of the prophets 
that Christ will soon come. Then this man of might 
proclaims that the Christ is greater than himself, and 
that he is not worthy to unlatch his shoes. ‘He 
shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire.’’ 
Now, ‘‘ Repent, repent,’’ he cries, and-his voice rings 
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like a trumpet commanding a charge. Some one near 
seems to ask him a question, and he seems to aim a 
reply directly at some well-fed sleek Jews near him, 
for he says, ‘‘Think not that you have no need of 
repentance and to say within yourselves, ‘We have 
Abraham to our father,’ for I say unto you, that God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham."’ Now a company of scholarly Sadducees begin 
to press and to cross-examine him, presenting ques- 
tions in regard to the life after death. John, however, 
seeing that their purpose is to hold him up to scorn, 
turns his eyes upon them in indignant pity. ‘What 
are you doing here?"’ he says; ‘‘Ye offspring of 
vipers, who warned you io flee from the ‘wrath to 
come?’’ The Sadducees shrink away. Now comes 
a time when John engages in conversation with those 
near by. I ask a man near me, who is laughing at 
the discomfiture of the Sadducees, why John called 
them ‘tvipers’’? ‘*Why, you see,’’ he said, ‘that 
vipers infest ruins, and any one who goes to ruins is 
apt to be stung by them.’’ The Sadducees dwell in the 
ruins of their faith, and any one who comes there, even 
to rebuild it, is apt to get stung. ‘‘Oh, they understood 
all right,’’ he said, ‘‘ what the prophet meant. See 
them going off there! See how angry they are?’’ 
Because the Romans deny the ‘‘after-life,’’ the Sad- 
ducees think it the thing to do, 

Now John speaks again so as to be heard, and the 
soldiers, publicans, and all classes crowd about him, 
asking what they shall do to get ready tor the coming 
kingdom of the Messiah. He gives the same message 
to. all, in varying terms: to prepare and cleanse the 
heart. The afternoon is spent by John, by a ford of 
the Jordan, baptizing all who come and wish to be 
identified with the new kingdom. 

Some months after this I feel that I must go again 
and hear this wonderful man, for the excitement grows 
apace, I hear that it has been. determined, by the 
highest authorities at Jerusalem,: to: send a delegation 
of priests and Levites to secure an authoritative state- 
ment from the prophet as to who exactly he is. So 
many rumors are flying about that they want an au- 
thoritative declaration. It is reported that the Mes- 
siah has really come, and that John has baptized him, 
and that he has already begun his work. -Greater 
crowds than ever are thronging John. He is- cer- 
tainly a great preacher, reformer, prophet, baptizer, 
but there is something behind all these—this man has 
a message to this and all future generations, I hasten 
my preparations and I am at Bethabara when the 
Jerusalem delegation arrives with great pomp and 
luxury. It is indeed a royal cavalcaae. The hous- 
ings and trappings of the horses and mules are of the 
richest kind. The. robes of the priests and Levites 
are resplendent. It is rumored that if John declares 
himself the Messiah they are to take him back 
with them, and that they have prepared a set of gor- 
geous robes for this emergency. What a contrast as 
they meet! John still in his Nazirite garb—the priests 
magnificently clothed. Some future artist will paint 
this scene. Contrary to expectation, the interview is 
very short. John sees at once that the purpose of the 
authorities, and this, delegation, is not to get at the 
truth, but to enhance their power further and to exalt 
themselves. The very purpose of John’s austere des- 
ert life is to free him from the influences which bribe 
many a good man because he must live in a certain 
way. The record here made, how decisive it is! 
John at once responds to their questions by saying, 
‘‘I am not the Christ."’ That is the end of it to him. 
He is only the forerunner, the herald of the Christ, 
‘‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness, make 
straight the way of the Lord.’’ The pomp, luxury, 
and authority of the priests and Levites are nothing to 
him before the King of kings. Those who talked with 
this delegation afterward said that the members com- 
prising it went away very angry that John paid so little 
attention to them. 

The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him 
and saith, ‘‘Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sins of the world. . . and I have seen and 
have borne witness that this is the Son of God.’’ ‘He 
must increase, but I must decrease.’’ So did this 
great man, who had the world at his feet, bow before 
his master, Christ, and declare his supremacy. 

Fort Wayne, Inp, ; 
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LESSON I. JANUARY 2. JOHN, THE FORERUNNER OF JESUS 


Matt. 3: 1-12. Commit verses 2, 3 


Golden Text : The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make ye ready the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.—Matt. 3 : 3 





. The Lesson Pilot 
- By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
[STR cy of Cairo, Egypt, to-day, in the midst 
of the busy traffic of a crowded street, you will 
sometimes catch sight of a dark-skinned young 
fellow, lithe, clean-limbed, and bare-legged, wearin 
a turban, white knee-breeches, and embroidere 
jacket spotlessly clean, who holds a slender rod 
straight before him as he runs through the crowd like 
a trout darting up stream. You may wonder who he 
is until you are told that he is the sais belonging to 
that handsome carriage that follows, bearing some 
person of state or wealth : he is the herald, or fore- 
runner, serving notice on the crowds to make a way 
for one grin after him, whom he serves. 

God has had his heralds, or forerunners, in every 
age. He has them still. Tell here the remarkable 
incident given in Mr, Pierson’s first paragraph. Then 
follow this by the good suggestion Mi; . Pierson makes, 
asking the class how many ‘‘ forerunners,” either as 
persons or as things, they can think of that are pre- 
paring the way for God and Christ to enter wholly 
into the life of men. His second paragraph suggests 
some. Other suggestions are nabs in Mr. Ridgway’'s 
second ge eo and Miss Lovett’s second fifth 
and sixth paragraphs. 

The Teacher’s Own Preparation 

One rule make absolute for yourself during this 
year’s lessons in the Life of Christ: mever permit 
yourself to goon with the study of any lesson until 
you have firstread all the Gospel accounts of the 
lesson passage. Insist on this with yourself until you 
have formed the habit of instinctively turning to see 
what the other Gospels say. For you have no right 
to suppose that you can have an intelligent knowledge 
of any passage if you stop with a single Gospel, when 
any other Gospel records it. This means that you 
willalways work with some ‘‘ Harmony t "of the Gos- 
pels at hand forconstant reference. The other refer- 


.ences to.this lesson anré..Mark 4, :.2+8; Luke 3; 3-x8. 


For real mastery of the lesson, in its atmosphere 
and meaning, nothing before has been offered for the 
teacher's equipment that equals the Daily Home 
Work on each lesson, furnished for the week ii ad- 
vance, by Dr. Sanders (see page 662). The 
Editor earnestly hopes that most of the Times’ teach- 
ers will avail themselves of this. Taken in connec- 
tion with the study-analysis and interpretation of the 
Gospel given in Dr. Sanders’ booklet,® one who will 
cau really master the Book of Matthew during tg10. 

If, in addition to the above, the teacher prepares 
each lesson for teaching according to the Seven 
Steps% that were recommended here some time ago, 
he will have an equipment that cannot be taken from 
him, and that will turn teaching from drudgery into 
delight. Thiscalls for hard work, but means results. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Who can tell us anything about the earlier life 
of the forerunner whom we are to study to-day? 
Probably few of the class can. Be ready yourself, 


* 


therefore, to give a quick glimpse of the facts that - 


you will have mastered from Luke 1: 5-80. Have 
this followed by a class discussion of John the Bap- 
tistasaman. Get the pupils’ ideas about him. What 


would he be like if he were here to-day? Likable, : 


or not? Why? What were his special character- 
istics? Further suggestions on John are given in 
Dr. Stalker’s first, third, and fifth paragraphs, Dr.- 
Sanders’ fourth paragraph, and the fifth Round- 
Table illustration. 

Were the Jewish people ready for a message from 
the herald of Jesus, the Messiah? Had they ever 
heard of a Messiah before this time ? What sort of 
Messiah were they ready to welcome? Here the 
class will probably have some ideas worth bringing 
out. Buta Ht agoman wa 
in class would be to clip from Professor Paton’s arti- 
cle on page 655, the paragraphs describing the 
various and definite or» women which the Jewish 
— of that day held concerning their hoped-for 

essiah, and mail these clippings to different pupils 
before the Sunday of this lesson, asking each to be 
ready to give the substance of his clipping or clip- 
pings in his own words on Sunday. 

at was John’s message? Verses 7-12: what did 
they mean? Have his words still any message to us 
to-day; and if so, what? Note how ready John was 


The following are published by The Sunday School Times Co. : 
1QOutline Harmony of the Gospels (Riddle). xo cents, paper; 25 
cents, cloth. 

How to Make the Most of the Year in the Gospel According to 
Matthew (Sanders). 10 cents, single copy; twenty-five copies, ; 
fifty copies, $3. 50. 

8 How to Prepare a Lesson for Teaching (Trumbull). 2 cents each; 
fifty or more, $x a hundred. 





to handle this large topic. 


1 And in those days cometh John the Baptist, preaching in 
the wilderness of Judzea, saying, 2 Repent ye ; for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 3 For this is he that was spoken 
of through ‘Isaiah the prophet, saying, . 

The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight. F 
4 Now John himself had his raiment of camel's hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins ; and his food was locusts and 
wild honey. 5 Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all 
Judzea, and all the region round about the Jordan ; 6 and they 
were baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins. 
7 But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
coming ? to his baptism, he said unto them, Ye offspring of 
vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 8 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of § repentance : 9 and think 
not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father : 
for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham. 10 And even now the axe lieth at 
the root of the trees: every tree therefore that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 11 I in- 
deed baptize you * in watcr unto repentance : but he that com- 
eth after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not 5 worthy 
to bear: he shall baptize you*in the Holy Spirit and é# fire: 
12 whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse his 
threshing-floor ; and he will gather his wheat into the garner, 
but the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire. 

1 Isa. xl. 3. 2 Or, for baptism *% Or, your repentance 4 Or, with 
5 Gr. sufficient, 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





A new lesson-feature is commenced in this 
issue, which promises to transform the places and 
scenes of the lessons into living realities to those 
classes that take advantage of it. It will be found 
on page 659, entitled “ Visiting the Lesson-Scenes.” 
Its map replaces the usual map this week. 











to answer individual inquirers who came to him for 
help, with the definite advice that they needed. (No, 
that is not in the lesson-text; it is one of the important 
jor ge we would have entirely missed if we had not 
used the Harmony and read Luke 3: 10-14. Also 
Luke 3 : 15 shows why John made the disclaimer of 
Matt. 3 : 11, which does not appear from Matthew 
alone.) John’s message is explained in Dr. Stalker’s 
sixth and seventh paragraphs, and Dr. Sanders’ sixth 


aragraph; the meaning of his baptism is given in 
Dr. Ridaie's 


fourth paragraph and Dr. Stalker’s last. 

The closing verse of the lesson is a terrible one to 
those who pay no need to John’s message; it has no 
terrors to those who have given themselves into the 
keeping of John’s Masterand Saviour. The ‘‘ Golden 
Thread ” idea of Miss Lovett’s seventh and following 
paragraphs makes an impressive closing application. 


4 + 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 1.—What time is referred to by ‘‘ those days ’’? 
(Sanders, 2, 3.) Had John the Baptist known Jesus before 
this time? Where is the wilderness of Judea? (Riddle, first 
two paragraphs, and on v. 11; Stalker, 2.) 

Verse 2.—What is meant by ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven ’’? 
fRiddle, third paragraph ; Stalker, 6.) 

Verse 3.— What is the reference from Isaiah? (Riddle.) 
Has the word wilderness any meaning in Oriental usage 
different from our use ? (Stalker, 2; Mackie, 1.) What is 
**the way of the Lord ’’? (Riddle ; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 4.—Is ‘locusts and wild honey’’ to be taken 
literally? What significance was there in the peculiar 
clothing and food of John the Baptist? (Riddle ; Stalker, 
5; Mackie, 3; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse §.—Are the persons referred to here supposed all 
to have been Jews? Where was Judza? Does ‘*‘ region 
round about the Jordan’”’ include the east of the Jordan 
as well as the west? (Riddle, second paragraph, and on 
v. 5; Stalker, 2.) 

Verse 6.—What meaning had baptism at that time? 
(Riddle, fourth paragraph ; Stalker, last paragraph. ) 

Verse 7.—Who were the Pharisees and Sadducees? 
(Riddle, fifth paragraph.) Why did John speak to them so 
severely? How did ie know that they were not as sincere 
in their purpose in coming as the others? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 8.—What was meant by ‘‘ fruit worthy of repent- 
ance’’ ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 9.—What is the meaning of ‘* We have Abraham 
to our father’’? (Stalker, 7.) What is the meaning of 
the saying that God was able ‘‘of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 10.—What is the meaning of this figure ? (Riddle; 
Mackie, 5.) 

Verse 11.—Who was ‘the that cometh after me’’? 
What is the meaning of ‘‘baptize you in the Holy Spirit 
and in fire’’? (Riddle ; Sanders, 8.) 

Verse 12,—Explain this figure. What is the meaning of 
**unquenchable fire ’’ ? (Riddle ; Mackie, on v. 12.) 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME, —‘: In those days” is indefinite, but Luke 3. 
1-3 states that the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist began ‘‘in the fifteenth year” of the reign 
of Tiberius, which, reckoning from the beginnin 
of his joint reign with Angnetns (ee. I, year o 
Rome 765), would be 779; that is, A.D. 26. John 
probably began to preach during the early summer 
of that year. 

Places.— Zhe wilderness of Jud@a lay between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea.—/udea was the south- 
ern part of Palestine, Jerusalem being the chief city. 
—The River Jordan; The principal stream in Pal- 
estine, flowing south, and emptying into. the Dead 
Sea. The Sea of Galilee is a lake, which the river 
enters and leaves. John seems to have moved north 
to the Jordan, and ‘the region round about” ap- 
plies to both sides of the river. 

The Kingdom of Heaven.—In the other Gospels 
‘*the kingdom of God.” The kingdom of the prom- 
ised Messiah, sent by God from heaven. ohn’s 
message (v. 2) was virtually an announcement that 
the Messiah- would soon eppace to establish this 
kingdom. But the Jews looked for a worldly king- 
dom, and cherished very gross conceptions regarding 
it. Our Lord’s teachings set forth this kingdom in, 
its true aspect, but in various ways. Sometimes its’ 
beginning is referred to, sometimes its. progress, ° 
sometimes its consummation. The phrase is not 
identical with ‘* church,” 

John’s Baptism.—This is defined, in Mark 1: 4 as 
‘*the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins”; 
that is, pointing to future forgiveness, Baptism, in 
Old Testament times, was a sign of repentance-and 
moral renewal, sacri baptism was, therefore, a 
Jewish rite, pointing to the new dispensation. It 
was not strictly identical with Christian ‘baptism 
(compare Acts 19 : 4). | 

Pharisees and Sadducees.—The chief religious par- 
ties among the eto atthattime. ‘‘ Pharisee’’ prob- 
ably means ‘‘Separatist,” separated from foreign 
influence. The sect was that of the strict Jews. 
While more correct in their views than the Saddu- 
cees, they represented the tendency to formalism 
and self-righteousness, ‘The Sadducees were skep- 
tical, rejecting parts of Scripture, denying the resur- 
rection, and were worldly and scoffing. At this time 
both parties apparently recognized John as a prophet, 
but were soon offended by his faithful pfeaching. 
Compare the questioning in John 1 : 19-26. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 3.—J/saiah the prophet: Isaiah 40:3. A 
plied to John the — in all four Gospels,—7he 
way of the Lord; The figure is that of oe a 
road for the approach of a king. Here it has refer- 
ence to moral preparation for the Messiah’s coming. 

Verse < onbpebots and wild honey: Probably to 
be taken literally, though other explanations have 
been suggested. The coarse clothing and simple 
food befitted the preacher of repéntance. 

Verse 5.— Went out unto him: ** Multitudes,” ac-: 
cording to Luke (3 : 7), all of them Jews. ; 

Verse 7.—Ye offspring of vipers: In Luke this 
language is applied to the multitudes, but Matthew 
is more specific. John weenie d detected insincerity 
in the Pharisees and Sadducees, from their words 
and conduct. : 

Verse 8.—Fruit worthy of repentance: Conduct 
showing that they had really repented of their sins. 

Verse 9.—Adbraham to our father: They would 
naturally think they would cel oe wwe because 
of their descent from Abraham.—O/ these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham: A bold figure to 
show that God’s grace can act independently of nat- 
ural birth. 

Verse 10.—The axe lieth at the root of the trees: 
Ready for use ; a figure of impending judgment. 

Verse 11.—He that cometh after me: The Messiah 
of whom he was the forerunner. The language of 
verse 14 i that John knew something of Jesus 
before his baptism, but John 1 : 29-34 clearly sets 
forth that the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus at his 
baptism was the sign by which John recognized him 
as the Messiah.—Papizze you in the Holy Spirit and 
in irs : The primary reference is to Pentecost, and 

re” probably suggests thé purifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit, not the fire of judgment. 

Verse 12,— Whose fan is in his hand: The figure 
is that of ancient threshing, where the grain was 
winnowed by hand, a large shovel or ‘‘ fan” being 
used.— Unguenchable fire: Thisis part of the figure, 
but points to. severe and unending punishment. 
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John the Revivalist 
By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


‘* TOHN came preaching"”—that was the distin- 
guishing mark of the man. In him the office 
of the prophet, which had been in abeyance 

for centuries, revived again: once more was a voice 

heard in the Holy Land which could preface its state- 
ment with, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 

The scene of his preaching was ‘‘ the wilderness of 
Judea.” The notices in the other Gospels lead us to 
take this phrase with considerable latitude; for he 
appears to have moved up and down the course of 
the Jordan, from the point where it enters the Dead 
Sea to that where it leaves the Sea of Galilee; and 
he seems sometimes to have been on the one bank 
and sometimes on the other. But it was all ‘ wilder- 
ness,” not in the sense of sandy desert, but in the 
sense of uninhabited country. 

A wilderness was a strange place for a preacher. 
Preachers rather drift to the cities. They need to go 
there to find an audience; and they have to — 
men to come in, that the house may be full. This 
aggressive side of religious work is well known in 
our time; but it ought not to be forgotten that the 
gospel has also an attractive side. the preacher 
of the rightt pe, and his message of the right stamp, 
and men will flock to him, however far he is away; 
as they ‘‘went out” to John in the wilderness. 

Different preachers command different audiences, 
The hearers. of some are few but select; those of 
others are the masses of the common people; while 
there are preachers who attract all classes. Of the 
last-mentioned sort was John. ‘ Jerusalem went out 
to him; and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan.” ‘The Pharisees, who ey miner 4 took an in- 
terest in any new phenomenon in the religious world, 
were there as a matter of course; but the Sadducees, 
whose cold souls did not easily respond to any pop- 
ular excitement, were there also. And from other 
portions of the Gospels we learn that the classes not 
easily induced to attend religious services were there 
—soldiers, publicans, and sinners. This was arevival; 
and one of the peculiarities of a revival is that, wher- 
ever a door is ned, the place of worship is filled. 

One explanation of the extraordinary popularity of 
the movement was John’s et mama To impress, 
a preacher must be a > ange eon ot sony Ngee 
when the sermons of a famous preacher are pub- 
lished, the readers of the printed page wonder where 
the power lay which these appear to have exerted. 
Much of it, in all F epirwag ss | lay in the cra ts J 
of the preacher—in the tiassive face, the melting 
eye, the thrilling voice, and the other signs of one 
who has thought and has suffered. John's aspect 
betrayed one who had communed long with his own 
heart in the desert, and had learned there to seek the 
end of life, not in meat or drink or clothing, but in 
the satisfactions of the soul ; for his food consisted of 
locusts, as does that of some of the very poor in. the 
East to this day,—so that there is no need to hunt for 
any other explanation of the words so translated,— 
while a relish to this tasteless food was supplied by 
‘* wild honey,” which he found exuding from hollow 
places in rocks or trees; as it may be found to this 
day in the same quarter. — was a life-long Nazi- 
rite; and asceticism in a religious teacher carries an 
—— to the multitude. 

‘The other explanation of the sensation occasioned 
by John's preaching lay in the message it conveyed. 
This is given in two words: repentance, and the king- 
dom of Teaver: Repentance might be better trans- 
lated conversion ; at least it includes this : it is both 
a turning away from sin and a turning to God, The 
kingdom of heaven is generally called in the other 
Gospels the kingdom of God : and itis ible that 
in the first Gospel ‘‘Heaven” is another-name for 
God, as it is in a well known verse of the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. The kingdom of heaven or of 
God was to be the great watchword of Christ’s own 
preaching; but the Baptist used it before him; and 
even he was not the first to employ it. It is a com- 

rehensive term for all the blessings of the gospel. 

t was a name for the good time coming, fer which 
the saints had always been waiting. John announced 
the coming not only of the kingdom but the King: 
he himself was but as a herald, who, in the olden 
time, when a king was making a progress, ran be- 
fore, to see that the road was in good order, and, if 
necessary, to get mountains leveled and valleys 
filled for this purpose. 

The two words of John’s message were closely 
connected, repentance being necessary for all who 
would enter the kingdom. Of this the Jews them- 
selves, indeed, had no conception. Gentiles might 
have to repent before entering; but they were the 
children of Abraham, and therefore sons of God, and 
could enter as a matter of course, Thus in every 
age do people, instead of repenting and bringing 
forth fruits meet for repentance, trust to something 
external and hereditary. But John would not hear 
of it. The best of them, the Pharisees, so far from 
being sons of God were a generation of vipers; that 
is, sons of the Old Serpent, the Devil. The Messiah 
was coming with a fan in his hand to winnow the 

from the evil—with an axe in his hand, to cut 
own every tree not bearing fruit. 
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Of all this Joha’s baptism was a symbol. Baptism 
was not new in the world, Proselytes from heathen- 
ism were baptized, when they became Jews, to sig- 
nify that they had was away their sins and 
become new creatures. But now even Jews had to 

through the same ss; whereby the 
taught the doctrine of the Master, ‘‘ Ye must be 
again.”’ 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missianary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HE wilderness of Jud@a (vy. 1). In Palestine on 
account of the rainless season from May to the 
end of September many of the brooks and rivers 

become dry, and the life of village or town with its 
human inhabitants, domestic animals, and irrigated 
gardens can be maintained only where there is a per- 
manent ats .or stream of water. Beyond the 
irrigated gardens are corn-fields, vineyards, and 
olive plantations. All outside of these is wilderness, 





Threshing instrument and yoke, fan, shovel, and ax. 


a waterless and uncultivated region. The practical 
meaning of the wilderness thus comes to be that.of a 
district that belongs to noone. ‘To travel there is to 
walk in a solitary way. Such is the mountainous 
wilderness of Judza and the level desert stretching 
from Damascus to’ Palmyra: ‘The wilderness is the 
last place in which we would expect to find a prophet 
of the Lord, because. there he would have no one to 
speak to. But the message of grace and illumination 
is often given in solitary places, and comes from them. 
Make his paths straight (v.34). The heavy rains of 
winter often create torrents that tear - portions of the 
ath. ‘The work of repair means to fill upfissures and 
impassable places, and to remove gushes of landslip 


(Continued on next page, first column) 
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Preparing the Way of the Lord 


, The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


Ask the class to see how many means they can 
suggest by which God is preparing the way for his 
Kingdom. 


REMARKABLE story is told of the way in which 
‘*the way of the Lord” was prepared among the 
Muhsos, a tribe living near the Eastern border 

of Burma. A few years ago, when the missionaries 
began to preach Christ among these people, they 
found that two natives had been traveling up and 
down the country for fourteen years preaching to the 
Muhsos to turn from sin because *‘God was. comin 
soon” and that foreigners would come to tell themo 
the true God and the way of life. The missionaries 
found the people ready to believe their message and 
most of them wore special cords to indicate their faith 
in One Supreme God, Multitudes flocked to Christ 
when the missionaries arrived, and one hundred and 
ten were baptized in one week. 

But there are countless other ways in which the 
way of the Lord is being prepared to-day. Science, 
art, discovery, civilization, education should all be 
looked upon as servants of the Great King. Every 
voyage of discovery or journey of exploration, pre- 
pares the way for messengers of the gospel. Every 
steamship and railway and wagon road is designed 
by God to be a highway for his ambassadors. The 
printing-press, telegraph, telephone, phonograph, 
megaphone, stereopticon, and other inventions of 
science are God-given for the advancement of his 
kingdom. ‘The march of armies and the advance of 
commerce, the progress of medicine, and education, 
have been used to make ready a way before the 
King of kings. Barriers are broken down, doors 
are opened, gults are spanned, men are made 
ready by these and and other ministers of the God 
who is moving heaven and earth that he may bring 
salvation to man, 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Up.— Repent ye (v. 2). It matters not how 
** good ” you are,— may pay your debts, love your 
own folks, hug your home, tell the truth most of the 
time, lose your temper socely and be the aver 
good citizen y,—but have no sins for 
repentance and forgiveness can do nothing for 
you. You and that other Pharisee are one (Luke 138: 
10-14). The other day Joe Fetters called the foreman 
a liar, in a fitof anger. I wanted Joe to repent and 
get right with the shop power. He refused to do it, 
and so things could not be fixed up. He was lost to 
the shop, splendid mechanic that he was. Yes, 
George, there are other and better shops and bosses 
to which Joe could go, but there are no other and 
better worlds to which you can go when you offend 
the ruler of this one {ohn 6:68). Many are the 
men who throw their earthly chances all away by the 
hard word and bitter, unrepentant heart; but thou- 
sands of times these are those who throw their hea- 
venly chances all away by the same feeling toward 
the Owner who stands crying, ‘‘Come unto me.” 


Forerunners.— Make ye ready the way of the Lord 
(v. 3). If there is a boy in Sunday-school to-day 
who does not tingle with excitement when a circus is 
heralded in town I am glad he is not my boy. First 
comes the bill-poster’s car, and then all over town are 

read the lurid sheets that make us stop and stare. 
The business of the ‘‘ advance agent” is to start the 
town thinking ‘tcircus.” His announcements are 
‘*something different.” John’s business was to start 
the world thinking ‘‘repentance and salvation.” 
John’s announcements were ‘‘ something different.” 
All good things that come have their forerunners 
to prepare the way. The bicycle t us ready 
for the automobile. The world is thinking flying- 
machine, and the forerunners, rough and crude, are 
now with us. God has made this world of his on the 
forerunner plan. Stern Johns often have to be sent 
into our lives to prepare the way for the health and 
life-giving Jesus. hat misfortune, for example. 
Nelse Boyer told me that he owed his life and his 
salvation to the sweeping away of his fortune. All 
his cronies who had money died as the fool dieth, long 
before their time, cattied: down by their high living 
(Psa. 52:7). Nelse lost his money and fourd Jesus 
Christ, and the other day went sweeping into heaven 
triumphant. 


** Tongue Lashin’.”"— Ye offspring of vipers (v. 7). 
Fiery words are expected from a flaming man. John’s 
ianguage did not seem to give offence. John’s method 
ls no warrant for you to ‘‘ tear out” any one, because 
= are nota John, When you have gone and lived 

or a while in the wilderness of self-denial and medi- 
tation and prayer then you can come to the church 
meetings and tell the rest of us just what you think 
of us—but not till then. A teacher often has to put 
things strong to make an impression, The rhetori- 
cian calls it hyperbole. The boss down in the mill 
often has to do it. When he does, don’t get mad. 
He is probably trying to make a good workman out 
of you, It is never right, kind, or wise to call names, 
No lady ever gives any one a ‘‘ tongue lashin’,” and 
the true gentleman’s heart always governs his lips 
(Psa. 141: 3). John is not calling men hard names, 
but calling men to think and awake and escape and 
be saved. Love, and not hate, is the heart-power of 
John. Which makes all the difference in the world. 

Mistress (angrily)—How dare you talk back to me in 
that way. I never saw such impudence, Yet you call 
yourself a lady’s maid! 

New Maid—I don’t cail myself that now, ma’am, but I 
was a lady’s maid before I got this job.— 7id-dits. 


_ The Chaff-Pile and the Wood-Pile.— Wose fan is 
in his hand (v.12). John is talking to farmers. He 
speaks in terms of the farm. And all the world has 


-always known what he was talking about, down to 


these days of hurry and bustle and modern inven- 
tions. Hence his popularity. Preachers and teach- 
ers, please take notice. The Master’s method also. 
In those churches where there is a sermonette for the 
children the old folks want to attend, The thresher 
and the wood-chopper go on forever. There will al- 
ways be a chaff-pile and a wood-pile on every farm, 
What are you, wheat or chaff? Tree or stump? 
Psa. 1: 3.) The separation goes on in every lite. 
n Coatesville I know where to find the chaff-pile 
and the wood-pile. I also know where to find the 
standing timber, and in what storehouse the golden 
grain is garnered. Yes, Sam, this Bible class is a 
wheat-bin, and yonder hillside where the beer-kegs 
hide among the bushes is the place of the waste for 
the burning. Who will be rag any to prepare the 
way for the Master on Black Horse Hill? 
CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 
“ 


‘*Ridgway's Retigion” is a little book of 135 
pages, containing notes on John as taught to the 
Tron Rose Bible Class of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
by Mr. Ridgway. It is the straight talk of an 
everyday business man,—ant it's Ridyway ail 
through. 56 cents, postpaid, from the Times Co. 


LESSON FOR JAN, 2 (Matt. 3: 1-12) 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
(Continued from preceding page) 


that lie over the road. Some years ago all 
travelers in Syria and Palestine felt grateful 
to the Emperor of Germ : 
pectation of his presence toa Te- 
pairing of all the roads by which he might 
decide to travel. 

Camels hair,...leathern girdle... 
Jocusts and wild one & 4). The en- 
veloping cloak of camel’s hair is a thick felt- 
like material in broad bands of white and 
brown, This with a cotton under-robe and 
his leathern belt form the ordinary dress out- 
fit of the Bed’ween or shepherds. Among the 
Arabs of the desert the hind legs of locusts 
are pickled and become a cheap article of 
food, The le of the desert are considered 
to be very of sweet things toeat. An 
Arabic proverb which seeks to put the re- 
sponsibility of evil-doing on the opportunity 
for doing it, says, «Can a Bed’wy sleep 
with honey over his head?” 

Ye offspring of vipers (v. 7). The meta- 
phors rf family thes Father re IW sa of, son 

or daughter of, are in constant use to indi- 
cate on the one hand, origin, possession and 
authority, and on the other conformity to a 
standard and continuance of type. us a 
school-boy is called ‘‘a son of the school,’’ 
as implying that he is pledged to live up to 
the standard of its teaching. In the alter- 
cations of Oriental street-life one hears the 
offending party railed as a ‘‘son of a dog,’’ 
. son of a pig.’’ 

Even now the axe lieth at the root of the 
trees (v. 10). The tree is doomed to fall, 
but there is a short Oriental interval. ‘The 
woodcutter has forgotten the pruning-knife, 
which he will need for lopping the branches 
of the fallen tree, or he gone into the 
house to get a rope with which to make it 
fall as he wishes, or he is waiting for the 
companion who will pull while he uses the 
axe, The axe is a large hatchet, roughly 
hammered into shape. It has not the dou- 
ble convex form of American axe, and it 
is apt to get caught in the splitting of a tree- 
trunk, and has to be liberated by a wedge. 

Whose shoes Lam not worthy to bear (v. 
11). The reference is to the removing of 
the sandals on reaching the houses and 
bringing them when the wearer is about to 
go out. Anything done to the feet is the 
lowest form of service, and allusions to shoes 
usually belong to the vocabulary of contempt 
and provocation. 

Whose fan,... his threshing floor, ... 
the garner (v. 12). The threshing-floor is a 
leveled-off circle of ground surrounded by a 
line of loose, undressed stones. It is gener- 
ally situated on a breezy spur of the hillside, 
near the village. Upon this threshing-floor 
the unbound sheaves are scattered until the 
loose straw is a foot or more in depth. Then 
oxen draw round and round over it a piece 
of boarding, about four by two and a half 
feet, made of two stout planks, upon the un- 
der surface of which are inserted lumps of 
hard, rough stone (generally basaltic rock). 
The driver of the oxen sits on this as it is 
dragged round and across the threshing-floor 
until he considers that the grain has been 
shaken out of the dry husk and the straw has 
been chopped into short pieces. The next 
stage is the work of sifting by the fan, or fan- 
shaped pitchfork, fitted with wooden prongs. 
With this the farmer tosses the mixture of 
grain, husk, and straw into the air. In the 
blowing wind the grain falls nearly at his feet, 
along with heavier husks and pieces of clay, 
while the straw falls a pace or two in front of 
him, and the chaff and dust are carried away 
to some distance (Psa. 1:4). After this the 
forked fan is succeeded by a broad wooden 
shovel, by means of which the grain is again 
tossed up and winnowed, and the final work 
of separation is done by the sieve. 

When the cleansing of the threshing-floor 
is thus completed there is nothing left upon 
it but the solid cone of pale yellow wheat. 

There are four kinds of garuer in use : 

1. Barrel or vase-shaped vessels made of 
clay, with an opening at the foot for taking 
out the daily allowance of wheat. 

2. Box-like enclosures of wood and clay, 
which are built up about one and a half feet 
deep along the wall of a room. 

3. A room devoted to the storing of grain 
and divided by partitions of wood for the 
different kinds of grain. 

4. A bell-shaped pit, lined with plaster, 
The narrow opening at the top is covered 
with earth and stones, and the grain is thus 
kept dry, and is also concealed, 

Breyrout, Syria. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con+ 
duct of this depariment. One d is 
offered for every ; lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year's calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Way to Heaven. —Repent v. 2). 
Asked the way to heaven, Bichon Wilbesios 
said, ‘* Take the first turn to the right, and go 
straight forward.’’— Zhe Kev. Tileston Ff. 
Chambers, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Painting the Pump.—Aepent ye; for the 
hingdom of heaven is at hand (v. “ Mr. 
Moody once used the following illustration 
when speaking of the things that make 
Christians: First there must be a change of 
heart. A man buys a farm, and he finds on 
the farm a pump. He goes to the pump 
and begins to pump. A person comes along 
and says: ‘* Look here, my friend, you don’t 
want to use that water, e man who lived 
here before, he used that water, and it poisoned 
him and his wife and children,’ ‘‘Is that 
s0?’? says the man, ‘* Well, I will soon 
make that right. I will find a remedy.’’ 
And he goes and gets some paint and paints 
the pump, putties up all the holes, and fills 
up the ciacks in it, and now he has a fine- 
looking pump. And he says, ‘‘ Now I am 
sure it is all right.’” You would say, ‘*What 
a fool to go and paint the pump when the 
water is bad!’’ It was a new well the man 
wanted, and the sinner wants a new heart, — 
Alice M. Upton, Hartford, Conn. From the 
Record of Christian Work, 

Where Heaven I8.—7ike tingdom of 
heaven is at hand (vy. 2).. ** You forgot to 
meution where heaven is,’’ said a good lady 
to her pastor after a sermon on the better 


are 20 cents each. The sterroscope is 85 cents. 
Orders should be sent to The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE Wilderness of Judza lies to the east 
and south of Jerusalem, toward the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. We can 

oe = only why the rege 

ly c and strange but 
bay 4 in which he expr his mes- 
sage, if we know this region where he spent 
months—probably years. Jf you should 
stand at the point marked z on the map and 
look southeast over the territory lying be- 
tween the two lines which branch from 1, you 
would see part pf the Wilderness which John 
doubtless knew, and which looks to-day ve 
much as it did when he was there himself. 

Your standpoint is on the very edge of a deep 

ravine. Peering down can see an empty 

stream bed far below, Rising from this is a 

bare, desolate-looking slope with no trees, 

only a few scattered, stunted bushes. Be- 
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yond the ridge of that slope is another empty 





land. ‘*On yonder hilltop stands a cottage, 
madam,’’ replied the man of God; ‘‘ a widow 
lives there in want; she has no bread, no 
fuel, no medicine, and her child is at the 
point of death, If you will carry to her this 
afternoon some little cup of cold water in the 
name of Him who‘’went about doing good, 
you will find the answer to your inquiry.” — 


Thomas H. Sprague, ne a aaa From 
** Heavenly. Harmonies,’ by M. J. McLeod. 


Family Pride.—TZhink not ta say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our father 
(v. 9). Sit Thomas Overbury once remarked : 
**The man who has nothing to boast of but 
his ancestors is. like,a potato—the only good 
belonging. to him is underground.’’—W. 
Francis Gates, Nyack, N.Y. The prize for 
this week ts awarded to this illustration. 

What Ought to be Seen.—/e... is 
mightier than I (vy. 11). One of Dr. A. 
Bonar’s elders relates how one day at a shop 
down in Glasgow he saw a crowd. Looking 
in he found an auctioneer holding up a great 
picture, quite covering him, and saying: 
** Now look at this side of the picture, and 
now ‘at this side,’’ describing every part. 
**I never saw the speaker,’’ said the elder, 
‘*only the picture.’’ ‘*So,’’ he added, ** we 
should speak and work for Christ. He should 
be all, and ourselves out of sight.’?—A/rs. AZ. 
Watts, Herne Hill, London, LEugland. 
From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


Unworthiness.—//e . . . is mightier than 
4, whose shoes Lam not worthy to bear (v. 
11). The Youth’s Companion tells of some 
American tourists who visited the home of 
Beethoven. One of them seated herself at 
the great composer’s piano, and played his 
** Moonlight Sonata.’’ When she had fin- 
ished she turned to the stern-faced old guard, 
and said, ‘‘ I suppose-a great many musicians 
visit this place every year?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said 
he, ‘‘a great many. Paderewski was here | 
last year.’? ‘Did he play on Beethoven’s 
piano?’’ ‘*No; he said he wasn’t worthy.” 
— William J. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A Word from the Editor.—These studies 
will apply what is known as the Underwood 
Travel System to the lessons of the coming 
year. A section of the patented maps connect- 
ed with this system is reproduced herewith. If, 
at the opening of the lesson. the teacher will, by 
the use of these maps and descriptions, or bet- 
ter by the maps and the stereographs (beau- 
tiful photographic views of Palestine, for use in 
the stereoscope), get clearly in the minds of 
the pupils the setting of the lesson’s events in 
Palestine, it will help as no other method can 
to give a sense of reality to those events and a 
lasting impression of them. Fourteen places 
in Palestine will be described with the lessons of 
the First Quarter. The fourteen stereographs 


valley, and so on; for miles one sees only a 
| succession of irregular valleys and desolate, 
| bare hills. In the far distance, twenty miles 
| away, the highlands of Moab stand out 
against the sky. ‘The Dead Sea must be be- 
tween us and Moab, butat this point its waters 
are hidden from view by the nearer hills. 

The map shows that this standpoint (1) is 
only a few miles from Jericho at one side,— 
then a town of considerable importance,— 
| and Jerusalem at the other side, the center 

of Hebrew religious interests, John had 

turned away from both towns, impatient 
with the sordidness of secular Jericho and 
the heartless self-satisfaction of Jerusalem. 

The teacher and the class can have the ex- 
perience of looking out over the part of the 
Wilderness described, and indicated on the 
map, by using the stereograph entitled ‘* Pic- 
turesque Palestine, the Wilderness of the 
Scapegoat.’’ m 


Lesson Home-Readings 


5 oes | under the auspiccs of the Sunday-school 
iditorial Association. Approved by the Inter- 


national Lesson Committee.) 


M.—Matt. 9: 1-12 . . . . John the Baptist’s 
Preachin 

T.—Isa. 40 3 3-11. . John’s Mission Foretold 

. by Isaiah 

W.—Mal. 3: 1-6. . John’s Mission Foretold 

by Malachi 

T.—Luke 1: 1-17 . . John’s Mission Foretold 

; by an Angel 

F.—Luke 1 : 57-80 . .. . .John’s Birth and 

Christening 

. Christ's Estimate of John 

« « « «John’s Martyrdom 


4 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson. — Lord Jesus, 


to whom we turn in the opening of our new year 
of study, we rejoice in thy revealing of the 
Father's love to man. We praise thy name, 
that name above every name, because thou art 
indeed very Son of God, and yet brother to us 
in our humanity. Thou hast lived the earth- 
life unsoiled by its touch. Thou hast toiled and 
suff-red ; thou hast known the joys and the sor- 
rows of our little day, and we gladly follow thy 
loving leadership into the unknown paths of the 
new year Be with us, we beseech thee, in the 
light and in the shadow, and may we know thee 
more fully, and serve thee more devotedly with 
the unfolding of thy truth and life. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—There are roads and 
roads. Some are stony and steep and full of 
ruts. Others are dusty and heavy and weari- 
some. Still others run along well enough 
for a while, and then seem to wear out, and 


S.—Matt. 11 : I-19 
S.—Mark 6 : 34-29 





finally end in a field or forest, and you are 
nowhere! ‘There is a road leading to your 


photographic views) of these places cost 
‘Lhe six stereographs. pammanpance 
gy me et one order 
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life and mine, and we make the road. Our 
friends travel it, when they try to get better 
acquainted with us, to do little kindnesses 
for us, and sometimes the way is made hard 
enough by our own selfishness or surliness. 
Jesus travels that road, of whatever sort it is, 
as he draws near us, Do we make it easy 
for him, or hard? Is it a prepared and a 
straight road, with no hi on it? 
What a year this would be if you and I 
should just clear away every hindrance to 
the coming of Christ fully into our lives! 


MAKE YE READY 
THE WAY 
FOR JESUS 

















If we should do ¢hat (and why not ?), this 
would be the most glorious year we have yet 
known, And maybe we should find that we 
had cleared the way for Christ to some one 
else, who has been kept away from him by 
us. Perhaps we can do right here the kind 
of clearing work that John the Baptist did. 
Shall we try? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* On Jordan's bank, the Baptist’s cry.” 
“A voice by Jordan's shore.” 
* Thou art the Way : to Thee alone.’ 
*' Spirit Divine, attend our pravers.” 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.” 
‘* Spirit of God, descend upon my heart." 
‘* How shall I follow Him I serve."’ 
**O Jesus, I have promised."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 1: 3-4 (1:3, 2 2: 1-4), 
Psalm 81 : 6-10 (112 : 6-9. 166 : 1-4). 
Psalm 51 : 1-6 (69 : 1-4. 106 : 3-4). 
Psalm 85 : 5-9 (116: 2-4. 172 : 1-4). 
Psalm 32 : 6-12 (44: 3-5. 66: 3-5). 





| Department Helps. 


The Primary Teacher 
By’Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Note to Teachers 


Many of the year’s lessons from Matthew’s 
Gospel are chosen from sermons and dis- 
courses, presenting truths in the abstract, 
rather than the concrete, or story, form. Be- 
cause the story form is best adapted to chil- 
dren, primary teachers should investigate 
the primary course of the International 
Graded Series, in which such selection of 
Bible material has been made that the les- 
sons appear in story form, which makes the 
work much easier than to adapt material 
suited to older people. The Sunday School 
Times Co. will gladly send a twenty-page 
pamphlet giving the lists of the graded lessons 
and full information about their helps pub- 
lished for primary teachers and scholars. 

As many schools are not yet familiar with 
the new course, hints upon the uniform les- 
sons will be continued for the present.— 
M. F. B. 


RITE “‘Happy New Year’’ on the board 
before Sunday-school. Point to it 
and all sing : 

** Happy New Year to you, 

Happy New Year, dear children, 

Happy New Year to all."’ 





This New Year has a name or number, 
who can write it on the board ?—1910— 
Happy New Year—since when? People 
count the years since the time when that 
dear little baby was born abuut whom we 
talked last Sunday. What was his name? 
**Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins.’’ 

An angel warned Joseph that the baby’s 
life was in danger, so Joseph took Jesus and 
his mother to a safe place in Egypt until the 
cruel king had died. When they came back 
to their country, they didn’t live in Bethle- 
hem, where Jesus was born. (Picture the 
boyhood days in Nazareth.) Mary, his 
mother, never forgot what the angel had 
told her about her boy Jesus. I think that 
but few others knew what a great work he 
was to do, as so many years had passed since 
the visits of the shepherds and Wise-men to 
see the baby. Somebody had to tell the 
people now that Jesus had grown up. 

One day a strange-looking man came to 
the riverside, and began to preach, saying, 


( Continued on next page, third colamn\ 
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Little Talks from Pell’s Notes—No. 8 


If it's the kernel of the matter you want, read Dr. Pell 


“There are Sundays when the 
teacher is as weak as a_bab-, 
and when the hull that hides tlc 
kernel of the lesson is as hard <3 
obstinacy, and the children seer 
destined to go without meat; bet 
all the while he is struggling with 
the lesson, and failing, and grow- 
ing heartsick over his failure, hi; 
character, of whose existence he 
is at the time unconscious, is send- 
| ing forth its gracious beams into 
: — the hearts iT his pupils without 
anxiety or struggle, and as noiselessly as the sun sends its 
rays into the faces and flowers that look his way. 





Thousands of the world’s best teachers 
read Dr. Pell’s NOTES, not only for the light 
which he sheds on the lessons, but for the 
fire which he kindles in their hearts. 


Cut out this advertisement and mail 

it to us, and we will send you free Name... 2... ee eee eet ee eee ewe 
several different copies of the Im- 
proved PELL'S NOTES on 
the International Sunday-school 
Lessons, and will quote you special 
prices on the Notes in quantities. 


Robert Harding Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Dr. SCHAUFFLER 
ano Wirs. KENNEDY 


have written two intensely interesting and very practical experi- 
ence books that should be read by every Sunday School Worker 


By Rev. A, F. SCHAUFFLER: 


SPARKS FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT’S ANVIL 
Out of the author’s own experience, intensely practical and helpful and with sug- 
gestions as to the adaptation of new and progressive principles in conducting the 
Sunday School. Cloth Bound, 290 pages, $1.00 


By Mrs. M, G. KENNEDY: 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS ; How to interest and Instruct Them in Bible Study 


Cloth Bound, 75c. 
‘*T have written this little volume,’’ Mrs. Kennedy says, ‘‘ for the common need of 
the average teacher, that my friends may be saved some of the perplexity and 
worry through which I have had to plough step by step.”’ 


W. A. WILDE CO.  22Beziton St, Beton 


Western Office, Chicago 











Is a Vivid, Brief Account 
of Christ’s Life Possible ? 


—one that can give an easily remembered outline of that life, with enough of the events 
and their meaning, and enough about the person of Jesus, to be really useful? Dean 
Bosworth gave such an account of the life and work of Paul for your use in 1909, and 
many thousands of copies were used. And now Professor C. S. Beardslee, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, whose remarkable little book, ‘‘‘Teacher Training with the 
Master-Teacher,"’ is well known to readers of The Sunday School Times, has made it 
plain, in a three-thousand-word booklet, that 


The Life Story of Jesus 


can be told in a way that one who reads can never forget. Perhaps the Life of Christ 
as a whole has never been in your thought as a complete, orderly picture. It can be, 
if you will read Professor Beardslee’s compact, searching, vivid story. 

This is a booklet that you will want to give to the members of your class. 
Price, ro cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., rogt Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


** Repent [be sorry], for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.’”’ He wore a coat of 
camel’s hair, with a leather belt. Ele lived 
alone, and ate wild honey and such things as 
could be found in the desert, Crowds gath- 
ered and heard him say, ‘‘ I am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.’?” They wondered, Who 
is he? What does he mean? (Show the 
picture.) His name was John, 

Many who were sorry for their sin or 
wrong-doing were baptized by John in the 
River Jordan near by, so they called him 
John the Baptist. (Compare Gipsy Smith’s 
roaming life out of doors in England until he 
grew to be a young man, then he began 
preaching, Repent: be sorry, love Jesus, 
etc.) Only a few weeksago thousands flocked 
to hear him in Chicago. Many believed his 
message, just as people believed John the 
Baptist long before, When John the Bap- 
tist said, ** » an ye the way of the Lord,’’ 
| he meant that.the time had come for people 
| to know ¢' i Jesus was ready to save the 
| people from theirsins. Do you think he 
| spoke the truth when he said, ‘* The king- 
|dom of heaven is at hand,’’ “ Prepare,’ 
etc.? Come next Sunday and learn whether 
it came true. 

Read, in closing, from the Bible Matthew 
3: 1-6. Suggest that the children write at 
home the name of the strange preacher, who 
said, ‘* Repent,’’ ** Prepare,’’ etc, 

Cuicaco, ILL. 





My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


Editor’s Note.—In conducting this depart- 
ment Miss Lovett bases her work upon an 
actual teaching of the International Lessons to 
a real class of girls, two months in advance of 
the regular date, and gives the tested result in 
this every-week article, Miss Lovett is pecul- 
iarly well fitted to do this work. She has been 
trained in the public school faculties of Phila- 
delphia, having taught there until she was se- 
lected to teach in the Adjunct School of Prac- 
tise, a school to which the Philadelphia Normal 
School students come to receive their practical 
training for work with children, under the guid- 
ance of its teachers. In’ the Sunday-school 
‘Miss Lovett has had long experience. She 
holds an International’ Teacher-l'raining Di- 
ploma with the gold seal for extra work. For 
three winters she took special Sunday-school 
Pedagogy and Child Study courses at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, part of the time under 
Professor Brumbaugh, and has lectured in the 
summer schools of the Pennsylvania State Sab- 
bath School Association. 


N order to begin at once with the lessons 
for 1910, Paul’s life story was abruptly 
ended and it was necessary for the girls 

to meet in my home during the week to make 
some connection between Paul-.and Christ. 
There we spoke of Christ as Paul’s inspiration. 
We found that the life of Christ was told in 
the four Gospels. I explained the value of 
having four different accounts. We spoke of 
Matthew and his book, of its plan, purpose, 
style, etc., and the girls wrote the story of 
the birth of Christ. 

Knowing that local events are. always in- 
teresting, and there having recently been a 
masquerade carnival in the streets of our sec- 
tion of the city, I asked, on Sunday, who had 
led the procession. The girls at once re- 
called the herald, in white and gold, with 
his trumpet. His message had been, ‘* The 
procession is coming.’’ ‘‘ Who is this herald 
of whom we study to-day?’’ Thegirls, from 
their reading, were to find the preacher, his 
pulpit, people, object, message, and texts, 

I asked why he was called Baptist, and 
Marguerite.told us about baptism among the 
Jews (assigned). Wespoke then of his pulpit 
—the wilderness—what and where it was, and 
the girls thought it a strange place for a 
preacher to prepare himself. I recalled to them 
how God had sent apart from men both Moses 
and Paul before their great work was begun. 

I asked if the dress had had any meaning. 
The girls did not know, but when we con- 
sidered John’s life and character and speech, 
the girls thought the clothes seemed just like 
him, I talked for a moment on clothes re- 
flecting character, and how they might help or 
hinder our message, and referred to the dress 
of the deaconesses, one of whom had that 
very day begun work in our church. 

I asked if they thought it was any benefit 
to Christ’s mission to have a forerunner. 
The girls did not know. Then I asked how 
men used this idea in business to-day, and 
they thought at once of advertising. We 





“pictures, 
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noted how busisiess men desire to have their 
advertisements attractive, and the reason. I 
called atfention to a notice on our church 
bulletin-board concerning an event two 
weeks distant, and asked its value. ‘So 
that you would not make other plans,’’ ‘‘ So 
that you could ‘save up,’’’ ‘*So that you 
could not say you didn’t know.”’ 

** Whom do you advertise?’’ I asked. I 
suggested the thought that they were heralds 
announcing the message that the King had 
come to his kingdom in their hearts. They 
must bear this message, and it must be the 
greatest and most beautiful thing about them, 
that they should bring forth fruit to make the 
message plain and prove their words; 

We took this idea of our being-heralds as 
the golden thread for our life tapestry. (I 
have told the story of a beautiful piece of tap- 
estry which, after many years, grew dull and 
faded, but here and there among the dull 
colors shone out a thread of gold. Long 
before, the precious thread had been woven 
unseen among the bright colors, but time 
had revealed its presence, and now it added 
much to the value of the tapestry.) 

I asked how they could keep the thought 
‘before them during the week. Isabel said 
when she dressed each’ day she would think 
of it, and Maud suggested that the adver- 
tisements she saw would remind her. 

So with the thought of the herald and his 
message in my own heart I prayed that I 
might make the King fair and attractive, so 
that all my girls might choose him. 

My girls are writing the life of Christ in 
their own note-books, and I have pictures 
for the 1910 lessons for them to illustrate 
their books with. (Such lesson pictures are 
published by Sunday-school supply houses, 
or may be selected from the Times’ list of 
Bible ‘* Phototones,’’ which will be sent free 
upon request.) They, too, are collecting 
Each week they write the lesson- 
story, adding their Golden Thread and how 
they weave it into their lives. ‘Their favorite 
verses this week were Matthew 3 : 3, 8, 11. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week’s preparation all the girls 
are to read the accounts in Matthew, Mark, 
Luke (Matt. 3.:.13-173 4: 1-11; Mark1: 
9-13; Luke 3 :. 21-23; 4: 1-13). They. are 
to mark their favorite verse; to find a Golden 
Thread, and to tell of a girl’s temptations. 
To special girls I have ‘assigned the follow- 
ing: 1. Tell the story of the silent years. 2. 
Tell of the relation of Jesus and John. 3. 
Tell the story of the baptism. 4. Tell. why 
Jesus was baptized. 5. Tell the story of the 
three temptations (to three girls), 6. How 
did Jesus win each temptation ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


Y first stopping-place in the lesson time 
was found in the two words, ‘‘ those 
days.’’ Not very good Bible stu- 

dents—this bunch of boys. But a little ques- 
tioning carried our thoughts back to the time 
of the ministry of Jesus, and we learned 
what ‘*those days’’ meant, John’s name 
was the signal for further questions and 
suggestions to get before us who John was, 
and his relation to the mother of Jesus. 

‘*Repent.’? Here I stopped and probed 
a bit, insisting on getting a response to my 
question, **What does this word mean? ’’ One 
said, ‘‘ Quit what you are doing ’’ ; another, 
‘* Being sorry for having done wrong.’’ I 
said, Put these answers together, and we'll 
have it : being sorry for wrong-doing and quit- 
ting it. illustrated by referring to a runaway 
boy we all knew, for ‘these boys realized 
that this boy had done just these two 
things : he had been mighty sorry for wrong- 
ing his parents, and he had gone back home 
to live as a worthy son should live. 

I suggested that if John came right here, 
to Detroit, to-morrow, 1 was sure he would 
call on people to repent, as/he did in those 
early days; for people are in need of repent- 
ance now, too. We thought out what 
‘*kingdom of heaven’? might mean. A 
kingdom suggests at least two parts—a king 
and his subjects. The king in this case was 
not to be human, but divine; the subjects 
were to be related to the king in a spiritual 
way. Yes, there was the king, to be sure; 
and those who wanted to be could be sub- 
jects. How strange that so many were not 
willing to be subjects of such a king! 

At the third verse I pictured the couriers 
of an Eastern king riding or running ahead 
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to get the people in the country and the vil- 
lages to make a great highway ready for the 
monarch who was coming through. John 
was right—the rea] King was coming! I 
wonder if this king fails to into our 
lives because our hearts are clogged up 
with a rank growth of evil and things that 
hinder him in his onward march. 

The boys were interested in verse 4, for 
its descriptive value, I was really sorry that 
I hadn't studied it out a little more carefully 
and gotten a picture before my own mind of 
what John looked like and how he lived. I 
could have made it so much clearer to them. 

Verse 12 gave me an opportunity for a very 
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clear emphasis 

be forgotten. Only two kinds of products on 
the threshing-floor—wheat and chaff. Only 
two kinds of people when this message ‘‘ re- 
pent’’ comes to folks now— those who repent 
and those who don’t! 
business, to which class I belong ! 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 
1. Why did Jesus seek John? 2, What 

was John’s reply? 3. How did God bear 

testimony to Jesus? 4. Tell the story of the 

temptations in your own language. 5. What 

happened after the three temptations ? 
Detroit, Micu, 





The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 








John’s Stirring Message of Immediate Repentance (Matthew 3 : 1-12) 


CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION. 


HESE verses tell with brevity and vigor 

a en story. To get into it naturally, 

call attention to the long interval be- 

tween chapters two and three,—some thirty 

years (Luke 3: 23). Ask the class what im- 

portant incident of this interval the Gospel of 

Luke records (2: 41-51). It is important 

hecause it Helps to explain the maturity with 
which Jesus came to his work. 

During these years sweeping political 
changes had taken place in Palestine. The 
sole authority of Herod the Great had given 
place to the divided responsibility reflected 
by Luke 3:1. The results of this exchange 
have an important bearing on this lesson and 
on the history of the active ministry of Jesus. 
After attention has been e¢alled to these 
changes, a proper map being used if possi- 
ble, a two-minute paper written by some 
member of the class might discuss The Poli- 
tical Conditions of Palestine at the Appear- 
ance of John the Baptist and their Social 
and Religious Consequences, For reference 
literature see below. 

These thirty years our Gospel refers to 
very vaguely by the phrase ‘‘ in those days.’’ 
‘Call attention to this vagueness. It illus- 
trates one of the differences between the first 
Gospel and the third. Compare Matthew 2: 
t with Luke 2: 1-4, to show the greater at- 
tention'of the latter to accurate detail. Make 
the remark, in conclusion, that the writer of 
the first Gospel had his mind set’ on some- 
‘thing besides chronology or details. He was 
at this-point full of the thought of the stir- 
ring message of the great forerunner, and 
came to it directly. 

It takes a real man to stir a nation as the 
Jews were thrilled by the message of John. 
His personality is; therefore, of importance. 
Ask the class how our Gospel describes him. 
Verse 4 will be quoted in reply. See, for a 
vivid description,,Mackie’s article, page 658. 
Ask again why Jahn should dress as he did. 
The real answer is not poverty or necessity, 
but custom. Ever since Elijah’s time (2 
Kings 1: 8) it became a recognized proph- 
etic badge. Not all who were prophets wore 
such clothing, but any one who for any reason, 
good or bad, wished to be publicly recognized 
as a prophet (Zech. 13: 4) assumed it. Why 
did people, then and now, take John at his 
own valuation’? The answer to this lies in 
the portrait ef John given by his message. 
Ask the class to state his personal qualities 
as suggested by verses 5-12. In summing 
up these suggestions be careful to include 
his sincerity, simplicity, and humility. Close 
the discussion by asking what Jesus could 
then have meant by Matthew 11:11. Do 
not let this question be answered, but reserve 
it for future consideration, when we come to 
chapter 11. 

Allkinds of people and many of.them came 
to John near the Jordan (Luke 3: 3). How 
widespread an interest does verse 5 indicate ? 
In this passage and in the parallel, Luke 3 : 
7-14, how many different sorts of people are 
mentioned? When these questions have 
been answered, sum up by saying that lower 
Palestine seemed stfrred’ to the depths over 
John. 

And. what was his message? The class 
will be likely to quote in reply verse 2. But 
verses 6 and II, as well as the fuller phrase 
of Mark 1: 4 or Luke 3: 3, indicate that his 
fuller theme was something like this: The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Repent of 
your sins, be baptized in token of their for- 
giveness, and by a renewed life make ready 
for Messiah’s coming. What a stirring mes- 
save for any age ! 

Not all of those who came received John’s 
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approval. Why did he speak so sternly to 
the religious leaders (v. 7), and to some 
among the people? (Luke 3:7.) For the 
powerful figure of verse 7, used again by 
Jesus in 23: 33, consult any commentary. 
The lofty superiority combined with religious 
insincerity and venomous hypocrisy of some 
hearers neither John nor Jesus could abide. 

What two or three details did John specify 
regarding the Messiah’s work? The four 
closing sentences will be quoted in answer 
to this question. But what did he really 
mean by ‘‘ baptize with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire’? ? Not, probably, as much as we 
understand by the phrase. We have the 
great advantage of our Lord’s teaching (John 
14-16) about the Holy Spirit. Yet in a vague 
way he must have meant that an increase of 
spiritual power, a purifying flame of loyalty, 
would characterize the Christ’s followers. 
John’s second declaration was eminently 
natural. It was in the spirit of the age. 
The Messianic writings of the first centu 
(see Paton’s article, on page 655) are full 
of expressions which anticipate Messiah’s 
destructive work. The prophet interpreted 
these morally. He declared that Messiah 
would destroy the unrighteous, even in Israel. 
But John had no adequate conception of the 
work which Jésus would do, or of the. way 
in which he would do it. _ Realizing this, we 
begin to see what antecedent difficulties Jesus 
had to face.. He had.to_convert his friends 
before he could begin on those who opposed 
him. 

The summary of the lesson may follow 
these lines. 

John, the Jorcrunner. What was his 
principal duty as a forerunner? Has the 
need of forerunners for the Christ entirely 
ceased? How do we name them to-day ? 

His Qualities. What would be. the prime 
qualities of such a herald of the gospel in the 
modern world ? 

His Message. Wow would the message of 
a modern forerunner differ from that which 


John voiced ? 








His Conception of Messiah’s Work. In 
what respects did John’s description of the 
work of Jesus fall short of the reality? Is 
there any other way of getting rid of the sin 
in this world than by force ? 


Books THAT MAY BE USED. 


A first-rate wall map for the purposes of a 
class will be No. 6 of the Kent and Masden 
series, for sale by denominational publishing 
houses at about $2. A series of maps in 
colors, showing the political changes in Pal- 
estine during the first century, will be found 
at the back of Sanders and Fowler’s ‘‘Out- 
lines for the Study of Biblical History and 
Literature ’’ (Scribners, $1.25), or in Mac- 
Coun’s Atlas (Revell). The data are clearly 
given in Riggs’ ‘‘ History of the Jewish Peo- 
ple’’ (Scribners), or in Mathews’ ‘* History 
of New Testament Times’’ (Macmillan). 
The articles on ‘‘ John the Baptist’”’ in the 
Hastings or Standard Dictionaries of the 
Bible are helpful. Stalker’s thoughtful book 
on ‘* The Two Johns ’’ (Revell) gives a sane 
and suggestive study of John the Baptist and 
his message. Of commentaries there are 
several new ones, described in detail in the 
Adult Bible Class booklet, issued by The Sun- 
day School Times Company at ten cents. 
Horton (pp. 19-23), the New Century Mat- 
thew, and Abbott, are very good on this les- 
son. For the topic referred to above, Fair- 
weather’s ‘‘Background of the Gospels’? 
(Scribners) would be choice, or the volumes 
by Riggs or Mathews already mentioned, as 
well as a Bible Dictionary. 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
DaiLy Home Work ON THE NEXT Lesson. 
Monday.—Kead Matthew 3:13-17. Jobi’s 
a implies that he recognized Jesus «s 
moral superior. What did Jesus mean 
by ** fulfilling all righteousness ’’? Why cid | 
he need an authenticating vision and voice ? | 
‘ Tuesday.—Read Mark 1: 9-11 and Luke 
3:21, 22. Notice how clearly the former | 
describes the events of the baptism as an ¢x- 
perience personal to Jesus, and that the latter 
adds two interesting details. Do the heaves 
still open to spiritual vision and is the voice 
of God heard ? 

Wednesday.— Read Matthew 4 : 1-11. 
Compare Mark 1: 12 and Luke 4: I, noting | 
the varied way of expressing the Spirit's | 
guidance. Notice the order of the testings. 
Can a man ever assum, spiritual leadership | 
without an analogous experience ? 

.—Read Luke 4: 1-13. Notice | 
the variation in the order of the temptations | 
from that given by the first Gospel. When | 
all was over, verse 13 implies that the con- | 
flict had ony begun, When can a true man | 
take a moral vacation ? | 

Friday.— Read John 1 : 29-51, thinking «/ 
the illustration given in verses 33-51 of the 
spirit which possessed Jesus at this time. He | 
drew men in spite of allegiance or prejudice | 


Saturday.— Read Hebrews 2 : 17 to 3: 6; 
4: 14-16, a passage which declares that Jesus 
passed through human experiences in order 
to ‘* become like his brethren,’’ ‘‘in all 
This is a great 
mystery, but a glorious fact. What is its 
personal meaning for every man ? 

Sunday.— Read Matt. 3: 13 to 4: 11, and 





of these experiences of baptism and tempta- 
tion. Could he have dispensed with them ? | 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, ToPpEKA, KANSAS. 
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Workers’ Questions 
Answered 





The Home Department 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbinse 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS.—What can you sug- 

est in regard to carrying on a class in a home 

for the as to program, lesson talk, inter- 
est? 

If weekly visits are possible un the part of 
the Visitor, as I gathe¥ is intended from your 
letter, could you not take two or three girls 
with you to give the- members a little song 
service each Sunday, singing some familiar 
hymns, so that they can join in and sing, too? 
‘Then you can talk the lesson over with them, 
lecture fashion,'can you not? There are 
many helps on the lesson that you can get. 
Could you not secure a set of the lesson pic- 
tures (you can get them for the year for fifty 
cents from the W. A. Wilde Company or the 
Pilgrim Press, both of Boston, that are ex- 
cellent), and leave one each Sunday to illus- 
trate the lesson? If you could get large 
sheets of cardboard, and have a place to 
hang them,—in one of the rooms of the mem- 
bers if no other place could be found,—you 
could paste a picture on each Sunday, perhaps 
having four on a card, and then give them 
as they are filled, By remembering each 
on his or her birthday an added interest is 
gained, by a note, gift, or a little party. 
Remember that the majority:of the inmates 


of these homes are rather childish, and hence | 
| they appreciate doubly any little attention 


you may show them. 





MILO, ME.—Our branch Sunday-school has 
shut down for the winter, and all of our family 
have joined the Home Department of the 
village church. It is dull work studying the 
lessons. ‘here are four in our family be- 


sides father and mother—two boys, one seven | 


years and oneeighteen, and a girl of fifteen; and 
the hired man. I am afraid we won't all keep 
our pledge unless we do differently than we do 
now. How can we get a little interest into the 
plan? We joined because we all have been to 
the Sunday-school and liked the superintendent, 
but none of us are Christians. 

You have an ideal family class so far as 
the methbership is concerned. Now the 
idea of a family class working together is 
this: that you take some time when you can 
all be together (Sunday afternoon is the best 
time), and all study the lesson together. It 
is a great help*if you will take one of the 
teachers’ magazines—each of our denomina- 
tions has such a help— and let the treat- 
ment of the lesson be read for each grade 
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| your own at home. 








A gn ne in your Gute, Perhaps you 
take The Sunday School Times. Use that 
in place of your quarterly. You will not 
need any quarterlies if you have that, or 
the ences magazines, There you will 
find so.much that is of interest on the lesson 
that you will not fail to be interested. The 
studying together, making it a family matter, 
is much more helpful than for each one to 
study by himself. As one of your library 
books get ‘* The Boynton Neighborhood,” 
by Faye Huntington, and have several chap- 
ters read in that after you get through with 
the lesson. Gradually you might find that, 
as a family (as you intimate that any attend- 


| ance on church is very uncertain during the 


winter) you can have a helpful service of 
There are hundreds of 
families that are doing this work now and 
enjoying it. Try it. 

[Another word, from the Editor. But 
why do you let the challenge of that * shut 
down ’’ Sunday-school pass unnoticed? How 
would it do for your family group of half a 
dozen to pick up the challenge and shoulder 
the responsibility of getting that Sunday- 
school open, and keeping it open? You can 
do it, if you will. The only kind of Sunday- 
school that ever ought to close in winter is 
the kind that never ought to open again, If 
you want inspiration and help on this, send 
thirteen cents to The Sunday School Times 
for three issues (Oct. 23, 1909; Nov. 9, 1907; 
Feb. 16, 1907) that told how live people kept 
the country Sunday-school going in winter. 
After you’ve resurrected your school, tell the 
readers of the Times how you did it.] 
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Israel or Babylonia : Which? 


NTELLIGENT laymen are acquainted 
with parallelisms between the early 
chapters of Genesis and the Babylonian 

legends, and with the theories that claim the 
dependence of the Bible upon the elder 
Babylonian literature. Here is a book that 
meets the requirements of both scholar and 
layman by presenting in a simple but well- 
grounded form a direct contradiction of the 
prevalent hypothesis, ! 

Pan-Babylonism is a name given to a cer- 
tain theory of ancient history which holds 
that the origin of culture in all its manifold 
aspects is found in Babylonia, Given the 
hypothesis that Babylonian culture reached 
its climax in the third millennium B. C., that 
Babylonian arms controlled a large part of 
southwestern Asia at an early period (for 
example, Gen. 14), and that the culture of 
that territory was the culture of the same 
origin, as has been argued from the Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets, the theory was difficult to 
disprove. 

Now Dr. Clay meets this popular Pan- 
Babylonism theory with a blank contradic- 
tion. His position is that the Babylonian 
Semites came from the Westland, or Amurru, 
the Amorite land,—what we call Syria, in- 
clusive of Palestine. There the Amurru 
people grew up into a great race, there they 
developed their peculiar civilization and re- 
ligion, and these acquisitions they took with 
them when they moved eastward (Gen. 11), 
invading the Euphrates valley, and finally 
establishing their full contro! of that great 
valley in the dynasty of which Hammurabi 
was the most illustrious prince. Hence in 
all matters of common Semitic tradition, pri- 
ority lies with the Westland. The conclu- 
sion is that if there is, and there undoubtedly 
is, resemblance between Genesis 1-10 and 
the Babylonian legends, then the Biblical 
material is native, that of Babylon imported. 

In the first half of his book Dr. Clay dis- 
cusses, with simple and well-backed argu- 
ments, the alleged Babylonian character of 
the early chapters of Genesis. Many of these 
claims he explodes on grounds that might have 
beer noticed before ; others he meets by ref. 
erence to the second half of the work, where 
he presents an elaborate argument for the 
general dependence of the religion of the 
Babylonian Semites upon the Westland. 

The central and most original position of 
the book centers about the word Amurru, as 
the name not only of the people, the Biblical 


( Continued on next page, second column) 





1 Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites. A 
Study showing that the Religion and Culture of Is- 
rael are not of Babylonian Origin. By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Philology and Archzol- 
ogy in the University of Pennsylvania. The Sunday 
School Times Co. $1.25, postpaid, 
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of the Times 


Book Family 


How to Speak Without Notes 

By Roset E, Spzer. A clear, brief, practical ad- 
dress by one of the strongest, most experienced 
public speakers of our time. 20 cents. 


Knowing and Teaching the Scholar 
By the Rev. A. F. Scuaurrier, D.D., Chairman 
of the International Lesson Committee, How to 
study the child; how todo blackboard work ; how 
to use hand¢work in teaching (a chapter by M. S, 
Littlefield) ; the tedcher’s work outside the school ; 
the conversion and culture of the scholar; all in 
brief, practical chapters in a hand-book that every 
teacher should have. 50 cents. 


Happy Hours for the Boys and Girls 
By the Rev, D, E. Lewis. A book for all who 
have wanted to teach children and young people 
by means of blackboard or slate work, and who 
have never had access to plain and easily work- 
able suggestions for such teaching. A book for 
leaders ‘of junior societies, teachers, superintend- 
ents, pastors, parents, Fully illustrated with dia- 
grams, etc. 50 cents. 
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With sixty years of honor in organ 
_ making, it. would be foolish to offer 
anything but good Estey Organs. Now 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
Amorites, but also of theirgod. The strength 
of the new theory is exhibited in the climax 
that Amurru, or in another variant Amar, 
ppm as the firs. component in the name of 

great deity of the city of Babylon, Mar- 
duk, or in its Babylonian form Amar-ud-uk, 
For the combination of these three elements 
Dr, Clay offers several hypotheses; one is that 
actually the name means the Amorite sun- 
god. No other adequate explanation has 
yet been given. How much at home this 
deity Amar was in Palestine is instanced by 
the name Jerusalem, which in its original 
form Uru-salim contains the same divine 
name, with a philological variation. Dr. 
Clay proceeds to in review most of the 
Babylonian Semitic deities, and advances 


serious arguments for their western origin. 
The aoe a os aentleds deserve special men- 
tion. vances new theories on Ur of 


the hare the name of Jerusalem, of 
Sargon and of the god Nin-ib, and gives a 
valuable discussion of the word Jehovah. 

The work, like any pregnant theory, will 
incite to continuous reconstruction on the 
same lines, Whatever criticism may justly 
be made against details, the book promises 
to produce a radical readjustment in~ the 
notions of ancient history, It is to be 
noted that in the last number of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
Sayce thinks he has found reference to the 
god Amur in a Hittite inscription. 





| Children at Home 


Bushy’s Dream 
By Louise M. Oglevee 


OTHER Squirrei was busy, so was 
Father Squirrel; and so were all the 








squirrels that lived in Hickory Grove, | 


—all but Bushy, and Bushy was playing. 


He | 


wanted his mother to stopand play with him, | 


but she said she hadn’t time and ran on past 
him with her cheeks full of nuts which she 
put into,a safe hole in their tree home. 

After a while he frisked off after Father 
Squirrel and asked him to stop and play, but 
Father Squirrel said that he hadn't. time. 
** Winter will be here soon and then we can’t 
get any nuts to eat, for the snow will have 
covered them all up,’’ he said, ‘* You will 
want nuts to eat then, so you ought to be 
helping gather them now,’’ but Bushy didn’t 
want to gather nuts. 

Ile saw his cousin, one of the gray squir- 
rels, going along and ran after him. ‘The 
gray squirrel’s mouth was full of nuts, too, 
and he looked very much surprised when 
Bushy asked him to stop and play. ‘* Oh, 
dear no,’’ he said ‘I’m afraid now that it 
will snow before I get nuts enough for win- 
ter’’ and off he ran, 

Bushy was lonely for some one to play with, 
atid he was tired from running about so much, 
so he sat down on a branch of one of the nut 
trees to rest, and pretty soon he fell asleep. 

And almost.as soon as he fell asleep he be- 
gan todream. He thought that it was cold, 
dreadfully, dreadfully cold, and the ground 
was covered with wet, white stuff that he 
knew must be snow. He began to feel hun- 
gry but there were no nuts or acorns to be 
seen anywhere, so at last he thought he would 
rum home and ask his mother or his father 
for some of the nuts they had gathered, but 
he couldn't findhishome. He dreamed that 
he ran back and forth among the still white 
trees, and he grew so cold and frightened 
that he shivered -until he sfearly fell off his 
branch, and of course that woke him up. 

A cold wind had begun to blow, but oh, 
how glad he was to find that the sun was 
stillshining and that there was no cold white 
snow on the ground. He ran down the 
tree as fast as he could and ate a nut just to 
make sure that he was really awake, and then 
what do you suppose that he did? He be- 
gan gathering nuts. -He worked and he 


- worked and he worked until night, and the 


next morning he worked again, and he had 
such a happy sociable time doing what every- 
body else was doing that he wondered how 
he could have thought that it was so much 
more fun to play all by himself. 

At last when winter really came, and the 
PEad | deep white snow lay on the ground, and the 
cold north wind blew day afterday, Bushy was 
safe and warm in his tree house, with plenty 
of nuts to eat. 


Rock IsLanpb, ILL. 
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The Soda Cracker that makes the Nation strong. 
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We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 

without 
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paper (see page 661). 


Times every week. 


member—75 cents a year each. 





An Earnest Hint to 
Teachers of the Older Pupils 


OU could hardly do a greater service right now for your class than to get 
each one to follow with you President Sanders’ Bible Class studies in this - 


_J| 


Picture to yourself that class of yours working together with you, in ways 
President Sanders suggests from week to week, to gain a real mastery of the 
Gospel According to Matthew in the coming year. They can do it. Will you? 

Then send at once for enough free specimen copies of this issue to hand one 
to each member of your class (it doesn’t make any difference how large the 
class is), and make the best start you have ever. made in any year, for the 
greatest year you have ever had with that class—a working-together year, with 
§ each member of the class getting and studying a copy of The Sunday School 


A club of five or more copies, mailed to individual addresses (you have no 
bother with distribution), costs less than a cent and a half a week for each 


This is the time to join any club now in your school, or to organize a class club. 
‘The specimen copies (free) await your call. 
‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 103i Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 


GENTLE SPEEDY 
ACTION CURE 


QUICK 
RELIEF 


Try half a glass upon arising 
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The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 

A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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Habit’s Chain 
Certain Habits Unconsciously Formed 
and Hard to Break 





An ingenious philosopher estimates 
that the amount of will power necessary 


to breh&k a life-long habit would, if it could | 


be transformed, lift a weight of many 


tons. 

i sometimes requires a higher degree 
of heroism to break the chains of a per- 
nicious habit than to lead a forlorn hope 
in a bloody battle. A lady writes from 
an Indiana town: 

‘‘ From my earliest childhood I was a 
lover of coffee. Before I was out of my 
teens I was a miserable dyspeptic, suffer- 
ing terribly at times with my. stomach. 

‘* was convinced that it was coffee that 
was causing the trouble and yet I could 
not deny inyself acup for breakfast. At 
the age of 36 1 was in very poor health, 
indeed. Mysister told me I-wasin danger 
of becoming a coffee drunkard. 

‘*But I never could give up drinking 


coffee for breakfast although it kept me | 
constantly ul; until [I tried Postum. I | 
learned to make it properly according to | 


directions, and now we can hardly do 

without Postum for breakfast, and care 

nothing at all for coffee. . 
‘‘T am nolonger troubled with dyspep- 


sia, do not have spells of suffering with | 


my stomach that used to trouble me so 
when I drank coffee.” 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.” ‘* There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, January 2, 1910. 
Through this Year With God. (Num. 
9: 15-23; 16:10. A New Year’s 
Consecration Meeting). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—In his work (John g : 1-7). 
‘lugs.—In my labor (Eph, 6 : 5-20). 
WED.—lIn my home (Josh. 24 : 14-24). 
‘THuRS.—In my church (Heb. 10 : 19-25). 
Frit.—With my Bible (Psa. 1). 
SaT.—With his Spirit (Gal. 5 : 16-26). 














Name Bible heroes who walked with God. 
How may we see Him who is invisible ? 


What things prevent us from having God 
with us? 


sad ND Enoch walked with God,’’ the 
preacher said, ‘* Yes, he walked 

with God, He didn’t run a spell 

and then get tired and sitdown. He walked 
right along with God.’’ A _ great hearty 
voice in the gallery chuckled aloud at the 
idea of running a spell with God and then 
sitting down and letting God go on alone. 
The preacher was Dr. Cuyler, long years 
©, and the man who was so amused was 
r. Sankey. They were both men who 


‘| walked all the year through with God. 


bf 

That is the comfortable way. One learns 
the step of the friend with whom he always 
walks and keeps it more easily. If we let 
God’s step become unfamiliar to us, we shall 
not be able so easily to take it up again. If 
we grow accustomed to it we shall find our- 
selves unable to do without it or to walk at 
all when we cannot walk with Him. ‘ Itis 
not as it used to be,’’ thought the old man who 
walked now alone ways where another had al- 
ways walked with him. ‘‘ It is not as it was. 
The world is not that world any more, and 
none of the ways are cheered and bright as they 
once were. I miss a step with me.’’ God 
forbid that this year’s ways should be lone- 
+some and dark try to walk 


% 

With God no ways are to be feared. The 
new year’s roads are untrodden. No man 
has laid them out far, and those which he 
has sought most zealously to prepare will 
probably never know his footstep. Some 
| which lie before us are tortuous, some 
| straight and steep, some along dizzy heights 

with far outlooks and deep perils. We are 

madmen if we try them alone without the 
Guide who knows and who wants to walk 
with us through all the days. No emer- 
gency, no late wanderings on the road after 
nightfall when the day’s journey is long, no 
confusing crossways, no enemies that wait 
where the road shuts in and the travelers 
are few need cause us any fear if we are 
walking with God. We have the everlasting 
consolation, ‘‘I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me.” 








2 

If the thought of God-is not yet habitual 
with us, now, at the year’s beginning, is the 
time to begin to make it so. When we 
awake, let us say, ‘*I will begin to-day with 
| thee, O God. Be present in my heart all 
day. Whenever thou hast no duty for my 
| mind which requires all its attention, be 
| present in my thought. ns: me to see that 
| often during the day my one duty is to fix my 

mind upon thee. Let all my. blessings to- 
| day remind me of thee, and may each fail- 
| ure and each success only teach me the 
| more clearly that without thee I am noth- 
ing and that with thee I have everything.’’ 
& 

And thus beginning the day, let us put forth 
effort to keep ourselves thro .gh the day in the 
remembrance of God. We shall find a score, 
if not a hundred opportunities to say to the 
Companion who is always there: ‘Yes, I 
do not forget that thou art with me. I will 
still walk with thee.’’ 








And as we form all our judgments, think 
all our thoughts, conceive all our desires, 
speak all our words in the companionship of 
| God, we shall find that the peace of God which 
| passes all understanding shall guard our 
| hearts and minds, and all life will be to us a 
heavenly comradeship. 
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6% Irrigation Bonds 








Secured by a Thousand Farms 





The security back of Irrigation bonds 
is first liens on farm lands—sometimes 
a thousand farms. 


These liens are given by individual 
land owners in payment for water 
rights. They are paid in annual in- 
stalments. he land which secures 
— is generally worth four times the 
ien. 

The trustee may hold a thousand 
such liens—given by a thousand farm- 
ers on a thousand separate farms—as 
security for the bonds as a whole. 


The farms under lien are among the 
most fertile farms in America: And 
the perpetual water right, which the 
lien secures, multiplies the land’s value. 
The first crop is usually more than suffi- 
cient to pay the whole lien. 

The land is not subject to crop fail- 
ures, because the farmer controls his 
water supply. The earnings are large 
and sure. 

A bond issue based on a thousand 
such liens is, in our estimation, the 
safest sort of security. 


Additional Security 


Irrigation bonds are additionally se- 
cured by a first mortgage on all the 
property owned by the Irrigation Com- 

any. The investment in this property 
is often twice the bond issue. 

Thus, in addition to the many farm 
liens, we have this corporation and all 
of its property pledged to the fulfilment 
of all obligations. 

Some Irrigation bonds are issted, 
like School bonds, -by organized < dis- 
tricts. Such bonds form a tax lien 
on all the taxable property of the com- 
munity. 





Some Irrigation bonds are issued 
under the ‘‘Carey Act,” where the 
State supervises the project. 


73 Issues Sold 


During the past 15 years we have 
sold 73 separate issues of Drainage and 
Irrigation bonds, all secured by farm 





liens. Every obligation under every 
bond has been promptly met, 
These bonds have become, with most 


of our customers, the most popular 
bonds that we handle. Now, we have 
first pick of these projects, because of 
our dominant place in this field. 

Our own engineers and attorneys 
investigate every feature. An officer of 
our Company constantly resides in the 
irrigated sections, watching the projects 
we finance. Thus, our customers secure 
only the very cream of Irrigation bonds. 


Ideal Investments 


Such Irrigation bonds as we handle 
are regarded as ideal investments. The 
security approaches the absolute. 

They are serial bonds, running from 
two to twelve years, so one may obtain 
any desired maturity. ‘The denomina- 
tions are $100, $500 and $1,000, so one 
may invest either little or much. 

The demand for irrigated land is so 
great, and the projects so profitable, 
that the bonds pay six percent. That 
is a higher rate than can now be ob- 
tained -on-.any large class of equal 
securities. " 

‘We have written a book.on Irrigation 
bonds, based on our vast experience. 
Every investor, $ tge, should 
read it, The book is free. Cut out this 
cotipon, as a reminder to write for it. 








january Investments 


For January investors we have on 





hand 100 varieties of bonds. They in- 
clude Municipal, Public Utility, Water 
Power, Corporation and Irrigation 
Bonds. Cut 


out this reminder so you won't forget. 


Please ask for our list. 








Srubridgel Niwverbe: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
50 Congress Street 111 Broadway 

Boston . New York 
Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 











First National Bank Bidg. ° Egor eee 50 Congress St., Boston 
Chicago 11 Broadway, New York 








Two Guides to 


Student’s Map ‘of Palestine 


22X34 inches. 
rollers, $1.00. 


what occurred there. 








of the 1910 Lessons 


Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings 

Bond paper, 20 cents, stiff covers, folded to pocket size. 

Four clear outline journey-maps, showing the various periods of Jesus’ 
ministry, with the events and the Bible references in parallé} columns, 
in arrangement to Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s Journeyings, so widely used in 1909. 
On map paper, folded within stiff covers, pocket size. 


Paper, 6 colors, 50 cents; cloth back, motnted on two 


Prepared by the Rev. Andrew P. Stout] 4 most usable, practical map. It 
shows vividly the journeys of Jesus and places visited ; it gives a list of 116 events, 
with references ; a long list of towns, mou 
location ; it gives at many points right on thé map itself a few lines yk oes of 

Besides this it is a full, detailed, general map of Palestine, 
showing the most important places in the Old and New Testaments. 


THE SuNDAY ScHooL TiMEs COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


the Geography 
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s, rivers, etc., with a key to their 
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